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Consider Signaling 

As railroad traffic returns to normal certain operating 
problems will arise which can be dealt with most effi- 
ciently by the use of modern signaling facilities, for ex- 
ample, centralized traffic control. The first installation 
of this revolutionary method of directing train move- 
ments by signal indication over an entire division with- 
out train orders was placed in service in 1927. Other 
installations followed as the advantages of this system 
were demonstrated, .but furth€r progress was halted 
by the depression. This interval of inactivity has given 
opportunity to prove conclusively the merits of central- 
ized traffic control, and to improve the equipment to a 
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Reviving The “Capital 


Goods’. Industries 


Reports from Washington are unanimous that the 
administrators of the government’s recovery policies 
have begun to realize that one of the most serious 
weaknesses in their program has been that it has not 
tended sufficiently to stimulate the recovery of the 
“capital goods” industries. A “consumers’ goods” in- 
dustry is one which makes goods for immediate con- 
sumption, such as the shoe manufacturing industry, 
which makes shoes for people to wear out. A “capital 
goods” industry is one which makes machinery with 
which to make consumable goods, such as the industry 
which makes machinery with which to manufacture 
shoes. 

More than a year ago it was pointed out that between 
1929 and 1932 the decline of employment in industries 
producing consumer’s goods and services had been only 
24% per cent while the decline of employment in the 
capital goods industries had been 60 per cent, and more 
recently it has been estimated as high as 80 per cent. 
The employees of capital goods industries buy con- 
sumer’s goods and services, and it seemed obvious, and 
repeatedly was pointed out, that the nation’s power to 
buy even consumer’s goods and services could not be 
restored until the millions formerly employed in the 
capital goods industries had been re-employed; but 
only recently, apparently, have the administrators of 
government’s recovery policies awakened to a realiza- 
tion that the most important problem of recovery is to 
revive the effective demand for capital goods. 


Why Buy “Capital Goods?” 


Consideration of the means by which employment in 
the capital goods industries can be revived immediately 
raises questions of great importance regarding the ad- 
ministration’s recovery program. Why does any com- 
pany buy anything from a company producing capital 
goods? Why does a shoe manufacturer buy new ma- 
chinery with which to make shoes? Why does a rail- 
road buy new equipment or tools? Sometimes new 
machinery is bought to replace machinery of the same 
kind that is worn out. Usually, however, the new 
machinery bought is improved over that which it re- 
places, and is acquired largely or wholly either to in- 


crease production, or to reduce the cost of production 
by reducing the amount of labor required to secure a 
given output; and the purpose of increasing production 
or reducing labor costs of production is to reduce the 
losses or increase the profits of the company buying 
the machinery. Now, all experience, including ex- 
perience within recent months, indicates that sales 
arguments or propaganda to get business men, or any 
other class of people, to “buy now” is ineffective unless 
it convinces them that it is to their selfish interest 
to “buy now.” Very few are influenced to increase 
their buying by the argument that it will help to im- 
prove general business or by appeals to their patriotism. 


Only the “Profit Motive” Is Effective 


The answer, then, to the question as to how employ- 
ment can be revived in the “capital goods” industries 
is, that it can be revived only by increasing the pur- 
chases made from them, and that buying from them 
can be increased only by convincing those who might 
do the buying that they will thereby reduce their 
losses or increase their profits. Take the railroads, for 
example. The government is offering to loah them 
money with which to buy equipment and rail and in- 
crease their maintenance work; and this illustrates an 
increasing realization by the administration of the 
necessity of stimulating the capital goods industries. 
But government loans to private industries to enable 
them to increase their buying, however desirable at 
the present juncture, will only partially solve the prob- 
lem of reviving the capital goods industries. That 
problem can be solved only by facing the facts regard- 
ing the motives that really influence business men in 
general and adopting policies based upon them. The 
extent to which the railways will increase their em- 
ployment and buying will be determined by the extent 
to which the management of each railway believes that 
it will benefit by increasing its employment and pur- 
chases. No amount of propaganda or threats of co- 
ercion from Washington will, in the long run, cause 
any substantial revival of the capital goods industries ; 
but convincing evidence that those who increase their 
purchases of capital goods will thereby reduce their 
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losses or increase their profits will speedily increase 
their purchases from the capital goods industries. 

What has this to do with the recovery policies of 
the administration? First, much propaganda which 
has been disseminated from Washington has indicated 
that the general policy of the administration is adverse 
to improvements in machinery or plants that will in- 
crease production or save labor. As the capital goods 
industries are devoted mainly to the production of 
equipment and machinery for the express purposes of 
increasing production and saving labor, production and 
employment in them cannot be increased without an in- 
crease in the effective demand for equipment and ma- 
chinery to increase production or save labor. Fortu- 
nately, word is now going out from Washingtcn that, 
while the administrators of the recovery program are 
still opposed to increases in plant capacity, they are 
not opposed to the installation and increased use of 
labor saving machinery. 

Second, it has been an announced part of the ad- 
ministration’s policy for business to forego immediate 
reductions in its losses or increases of its profits in 
order to make larger increases in employment and 
wages than it is assumed would be practicable if the 
usual efforts were made to reduce losses or increase 
profits. Obviously, however, increases in losses or re- 
ductions of profits in the consumers’ goods industries 
reduce their ability to make purchases from the 
capital goods industries, while the only way in which 
buisness and employment can be increased in the 
capital goods industries is for other industries to in- 
crease their purchases from the capital goods industries 
for the purpose of reducing their losses or increasing 
their profits. How is employment to be increased in 
the railway equipment and supply manufacturing in- 
dustry, for example, unless the railways make larger 
purchases from it, and how are the railways to be 
influenced to make larger purchases from it unless 
by convincing them that in future—and not in the 
remote, but in the near, future—the railways will re- 
duce their losses or increase their profits by increasing 
their purchases ? 


Facts versus Economic Theories 


The trouble with certain half-baked economic 
theories that recently have been widely disseminated 
and accepted is, that they disregard facts of the most 
vital importance; that among these facts are, that that 
large part of the important industries of this country 
which is devoted to the production of capital goods has 
been developed to provide means of increasing pro- 
duction and reducing the labor cost of production; 
that the sole motive of business men in trying to in- 
crease production and reduce its cost is to reduce losses 
or increase profits; and that therefore any government 
policy which even temporarily discourages efforts to 
reduce losses or increase profits tends directly to pre- 
vent revival of the capital goods industries and of em- 
ployment by them. 

The consumers’ goods industries cannot be fully re- 
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vived until the capital goods industries are revived, 
because the employees, or former employees, of the 
capital goods industries are a very large part of the 
total market for consumers’ goods. The capital goods 
industries cannot be revived unless and until it is made 
profitable for the consumers’ goods industries to make 
larger purchases from the capital goods industries ; and 
the consumers’ goods industries will not increase their 
purchases from the capital goods industries until their 
managements are confident that they will reduce their 
losses or increase their profits by doing so. In the 
last analysis, therefore, the complete revival of business 
and restoration of employment can be accomplished 
only by convincing business men that conditions have 
become, or are becoming, such that they can reduce 
their losses or increase their profits by increasing the 
investment in their businesses, and they will not become 
convinced of this as long as they are told, or govern- 
ment policies are followed which they believe tell them, 
that the administration is averse to the making of in- 
vestments and the following of other policies in busi- 
ness the purpose of which is to reduce losses or in- 
crease profits by increasing production or reducing the 
cost of production. 

It is argued that further increase in the installation 
of machinery to increase production or save labor will 
further increase so-called “over-production” and tech- 
nological unemployment. The answers to this argu- 
ment are two-fold. First, the existing unemployment 
in the capital goods industries cannot be reduced, and 
therefore the depression cannot be ended, without an 
increase in the production of the equipment and ma- 
chinery which the capital goods industries exist to 
produce. Second, all the past progress in industry, 
resulting in increases in the production of consumable 
goods per capita, and in the possibility of increased 
consumption per capita, has been due to the develop- 
ment of the capital goods industries, stimulated by pur- 
chases made from them by business men motivated bv 
the desire to increase their profits. Therefore, any 
government economic policy that tends to retard pur- 
chases from and revival of the capital goods indus- 
tries tends not only to prolong or perpetuate unem- 
ployment in them, but to delay or arrest all economic 
progress. 


Do Railroads Need to Buy Anything? 


There seems to be some misunderstanding as to the 
necessity or desirability of large purchases of railway 
equipment and materials at the present time. Some 
railroad men have been quoted as of the opinion that 
any considerable expenditures would be unwise and 
that those who are proposing them are interested pri- 
marily in some goal other than the welfare of the rail- 
way industry. 

The Railway Age counts itself among those who be- 
lieve that the railways could profitably spend consider- 
able sums of money, if they could get it, for both 
maintenance and capital account. We do not, however, 
believe that a single nickel should be expended for any- 
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thing not needed. In other words, the railways should 
do their part to help the capital goods industries where 
they can, but only to the extent and insofar as such 
action will also benefit the railways. They are in no 
position to play the role of Santa Claus to any greater 
degree than they now do. 

The railways have a large surplus of cars and loco- 
matives. Therefore, to handle even a large increase in 
traffic, they do not need new equipment if capacity is 
the sole consideration. But what does the surplus con- 
sist of? Do the surplus locomotives, for instance, and 
perhaps even many of the engines now in service, com- 
pare sufficiently well with new types of motive power 
so that they cannot with profit be discarded and re- 
placed with modern power? We merely ask the ques- 
tion. It can be answered only in the light of the motive 
power situation on each individual road, but it must be 
so answered before it would be safe to conclude, from 
the large surplus totals, that the railroads do not need 
to buy any new motive power. 


“Patching an Old Rope with New Chain” 


In the matter of car equipment, perhaps, the find- 
ing would vary somewhat. Cars are in a state of rapid 
evolution, but the developmental stage has not pro- 
ceeded far enough so that there is yet a large selection 
of tried and tested designs which definitely make ob- 
solete any considerable number of cars now in service. 
Shortages will occur in special types of equipment and 
new methods of freight handling will call for an in- 
creasing number of cars built to meet such require- 
ments, and this should bring some much needed busi- 
ness to the car builders. The main hope for future 
heavy expenditures for cars, however, would appear to 
lie in the perfection of designs which will be so much 
superior to existing equipment that the railroads can 
afford to replace rolling stock even though it is not 
worn out. 

One danger that should be scrupulously avoided, to 
use the language of a high government officer who is 
interested in the railways, is “patching up old rope with 
new chain.” In other words, great care should be 
exercised in any repair program to avoid spending 
money on either cars or locomotives which are too old 
or obsolete to justify continued service. There is a 
natural and praiseworthy impulse to repair old equip- 
ment rather than purchase new, because repairs give 
work to railway employees. It should be remembered, 
however, that these same employees might be given 
work equally as well if they were put to dismantling 
old equipment which, while it may appear on the asset 
side of the balance sheet, may at the same time actually 
be a liability to the earning capacity of the railroad. 


Reviving Employment by Reviving Business 


The railroads cannot afford to buy things they do not 
need simply in order to make business better for other 
people. On the other hand the opportunities for wise 
investment in their own selfish interest may be much 
larger than is generally suspected. With the definite 
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possibility that funds may soon be made available in 
considerable quantity for such expenditures, should not 
each railway searchingly explore the possibilities of 
every device and every form of modern equipment 
offered to improve the economy of operation—compar- 
ing the costs of such equipment with the operating and 
maintenance costs of present plant ? 

The Railway Age is still old-fashioned enough to be- 
lieve that the revival of employment depends upon the 
revival of business; that the revival of business de- 
pends upon giving business men full opportunity and 
incentive to reduce their losses or increase their profits 
by much the same means that they have used to reduce 
or increase them in the past; and that the sooner busi- 
ness men are given every reasonable incentive and 
opportunity to use these means the sooner there will 
be a general and lasting revival and increase of pro- 
duction, commerce and employment. 


A Joker in the 
C. of C. Questionnaire 


The efforts the manufacturers and operators of 
trucks are making to secure uniform adoption in all 
the states of the code of weight and size limitations on 
motor vehicles developed by T. H. MacDonald, chief 
of the Bureau of Public Roads, and promulgated under 
the aegis of the American Association of State High- 
way Officials, has developed into a barrage. From every 
side and at intervals of increasing frequency attempts 
are being made to liberalize the restrictions in all states 
where sizes and weights prescribed by this code are not 
permitted. In the Railway Age of September 16 we 
drew attention to the appeal of the Federated Motor 
Truck Associations to the Secretary of Agriculture 
asking him to urge the President to espouse the cause 
of the operators of giant motor vehicles. The latest 
evidence of unrelenting effort in this direction appears 
in a questionnaire sent out to member associations by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

This questionnaire, details of which were published 
in the news. columns of our September 23 issue, is, in 
the main, quite fairly worded and seeks to discover the 
views of the membership on questions of regulation and 
taxation of highway transportation. This is a matter 
which has been discussed pro and con in the press and 
elsewhere in the greatest detail for several years, so 
that business men are fully informed of the - issues 
involved and, we believe, may be expected to vote with 
a full knowledge of what they are favoring and why. 
But, in addition, the truck interests have succeeded in 
persuading the officials of the Chamber to ask the 
member associations to vote upon the adoption in all 
states of the MacDonald code of weight and size limita- 
tions. This is asking them to accept a pig in a poke, 
because the data upon which this code is based have 
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not been exposed for critical analysis and discussion 
to anyone except those responsible for its promulgation. 
The following tabulation compares the MacDonald 
formula with the commercial motor vehicle limitations 
of the state of Kentucky: 


MacDonald Kentucky 

Formula Limitations 
Max. Wheel Load, High-Pressure Tires.... 8,000 Ib." | Gross Weight 
Max. Wheel Load, Balloon Tires.......... 9,000 Ib.2 | on All Wheels 
Max. Axle Load, High-Pressure Tires.... 16,000 Ib.1 { Not to Exceed 
Max. Axle Load, Balloon Tires.......... cecece J 18,000 Ib. 
SS ae 96 in. 96 in. 
DPE: Mindirsssante bone ces eeovers 12 ft. 11% ft. 
Max. Length (single vehicle)...........+-. 35 ft. 26% ft. 
Max. Length (comb. of vehicles)........ 45 ft. 30 ft.* 
Pee BOGS. LONGER. oc cacccecrecseences One None 
DER TONE Sn eca cede nerncdieredceese<ds 45 m.p.h, 30 m.p.h.® 
Max. Gross Weight (vehicle or comb.).... At least 28 tons* 9 tons 


'This loading is permitted for solid tires also, but in such cases 
speed is restricted to 10 m.p.h. 

“Says such weight will not increase slab stress. 

®Calculated by the formula; Not less than 700 x (distance, in feet, be- 
tween first and last axles of combination plus 40). A combination 
with axles 40 ft. apart, therefore, could weigh 56,000 lb. or 28 tons 
gross. The factor of 700 is proposed as a minimum and not as a 
maximum. If the axle load limits alone were rmitted to control 
gross weight, a six-wheel truck and trailer combination might weigh 
50 tons or more. 

‘Tractor and _ semi-trailer. . 

‘Vehicles over 2'%4 tons gross weight. 


Our motor transport friends vehemently urge that 
these Kentucky restrictions and similar ones in other 
states are unreasonable, but there is no more proof that 
they are unreasonable than there is any convincing testi- 
mony available in behalf of the MacDonald formula. 
Mr. MacDonald is prejudiced in favor of truck trans- 
portation, as we have pointed out and substantiated 
many times in these columns; and as for the approval 
given this code by the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, it would appear that their function 
in this connection has been little more than that of a 
rubber stamp for Mr. MacDonald. Quite aside from 
that, and even if state highway officials have had a 
larger share in preparing this code than appears on the 
surface, we question the competence of one section 
alone of public servants to given a final answer on a 
matter of such importance. The highway officials have 
a right to be heard on this question, but after all they 
are spenders of public money. The responsibility of 
providing it falls upon the taxing authorities and, fin- 
ally, upon the taxpayers. We submit that no code of 
permissible vehicle weights, having as it does such an 
important bearing on highway costs, can safely be ac- 
cepted until it has been critically examined not alone 
by the spenders of public funds, but also by those who 
have to provide them. 

The truth is that there has been insufficient investi- 
gation of the important question of the share of road 
costs properly assignable to vehicles of different 
weights. Mr. MacDonald’s opinions on this subject 
differ widely from those set forth by Charles F. Mar- 
vin, engineer for the Bureau of Standards, as they do 
from those of other competent engineers who have 
studied this subject. An application of the conclusions 
reached by Mr. Marvin to the situation in some of the 
states indicates that the restrictions on the size and 
weights of vehicles would have to be much more rigid 
even than they are in Kentucky, if commercial highway 
transportation is to be made self-supporting. 

If protagonists of the MacDonald formula believe it 
can be justified in the light of impartial and able scrut- 
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iny, we would suggest that complete data upon which 
it is based be made available and that representative 
public bodies in no way connected with transportation 
or highway construction be invited to examine this 
code and its implications. In particular, it would seem 
fitting that the National Tax Association be asked for 
an opinion, since if we are going to build roads of 
much heavier construction than the operators who re- 
quire such construction can pay for, then there will 
arise important questions of public finance. More- 
over, it would seem proper also that real estate boards 
and other representatives of the owners of real estate 
might properly be invited to examine the facts since, 
if a mistake is made and a formula is adopted which 
will involve heavier road costs than the users can afford 
to pay, then it will be real estate taxpayers who will 
have to make up most of the difference. 


Consolidation 
of Interlockings 


HE increased facility secured in the operation of 

trains and the economy effected in operating ex- 

penses make it worth while to consolidate the 
control of two or more interlockings wherever it is 
practicable to do so. For example, on the Eastern 
region of the Pennsylvania, where 34 such consolida- 
tions have been completed during the last few years, 
an average saving in operating expenses of about 
$5,000 is being effected annually for each tower aban- 
doned. The expenditure involved in making the con- 
solidation varies so that the return on the investment 
ranges from 12 to 60 per cent. 

Such consolidations can be made in various ways, 
depending on the equipment in service. An outlying 
mechanical plant is ordinarily replaced by power switch 
machines and signals, controlled remotely from a new 
machine in the tower of another plant. Where several 
plants are involved, an entire new installation is often 
justified, as, for example, on the Dayton Union Rail- 
way at Dayton, Ohio, where a new centralized control 
type of interlocking includes five layouts, at which 
there were formerly mechanical interlockings, and four 
other switch layouts at which switch tenders were on 
duty. In cases where two existing plants are both 
power-operated, the consolidation can, in many cases, 
be effected by moving one control machine into the 
other tower and extending the control circuits by 
installing cables. Such a consolidation was effected 
at Thorndale, Pa., on the Pennsylvania where two 
electro-pneumatic plants, 1.8 miles apart, were com- 
bined. One advantage brought about by almost all of 
these consolidations is that train movements are facili- 
tated because they can be directed by signal indications 
throughout the entire area, thus eliminating delays oc- 
casioned by handling train orders or by communication 
between operators in the various towers. 
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Traffic Development Series 


Article No. 9 





Something More Than Elaborate Ticket Offices Is Needed to Sell Railroad Transportation 


s Railway Passenger Service 
Properly Sold? 


Does salesmanship at ticket offices measure up to that of 
competing agencies?—Does public know what 
the railroads have to sell? 


those of their competitors? Are the railways sell- 

ing passenger service as efficiently as they should 
be? In brief, are they doing a good job of selling? These 
questions are of vital importance to the railways today 
because of the keen competition that other types of 
transportation are providing and because of a changing 
attitude on the part of the public towards the use of 
railroad service. 

As with any product, the sale of railway service 
resolves itself into two questions: (1) Is the product 
salable? and (2) Is the sales organization properly 
equipped and instructed to perform its work? In gen- 
eral, a product is salable when it is adapted to the needs 
of the buyer. However, it is commonly necessary to 
educate the buyer to the fact that he needs the product. 
In the case of the railways, the high degree to which 
they have been or now are perfecting, improving and 
developing their product—passenger transportation—has 
been set forth in preceding articles in this series. In this 
article, the degree to which this service is being sold will 
be discussed. 

This involves a consideration of many phases of pas- 
senger salesmanship. Are railroad salesmen, ticket 
agents, etc., supplied with the needed data and given 
the necessary instruction in dealing with and selling to 
patrons? Have the sales methods of the railways kept 
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pace with those of their competitors? Does the public 
know what the railways are selling ? 

To determine the answers to these questions, it is 
necessary to secure a true picture of the conditions that 
actually prevail. This, members of the staff of the Rail- 
way Age endeavored to secure through calls on sales 
representatives of various railways. A survey of the sell- 
ing methods of the railroads leads first to the ticket 
agent, the individual who is the “railroad” to the public 
and who is in a position to create good or ill will. Calls 
were made, therefore, at some of the 4,000 railway 
ticket offices in cities in the United States. In all cases, 
attempt was made to encourage the ticket agent to plan 
and sell a trip, no limitations being made that would 
interfere with this ingenuity. 


Confusing the Inquirer 


At office A in Chicago, the following conversation took 
place: 


“I'd like to get some information on a trip to Seattle.” (The 
answer to this question was recited so rapidly that the prospect 
had to ask the agent to repeat the figures in order that he 
might understand: them). 

“We have a rate of $80.50 by way of California and a rate 
of $77.76 through Canada. The sleeping car rate is $35.63 
for a lower, that is on the $77.76 rate, and $35.63 plus the local 
from Seattle to San Francisco or Los Angeles. The local t 
San Francisco is $10.13 and to Los Angeles $14:25.” 

“Since there will be two of us, we are anxious to hold 
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down expenses. Do you have any less expensive coach service?” 

“Yes. The coach rate is $60.50. The $35.63 sleeping car rate 
is a reduced rate. It’s 1% times the one-way rate.” 

“Can one stop off any place and sleep?” 

“Oh, yes. The ticket has a 21-day limit with stopovers. 
We also have a rate of $70.50 in tourist cars to Seattle and 
return. The sleeping car rate is $24.76.” 


This agent was not patronizing and did not quote the 
figures to belittle the prospect. Yet he befuddled the 
prospect by presenting a confusion of figures that the 
prospect did not understand and left him with the im- 
pression that traveling by train is complicated. Not in- 
frequently, it was observed that agents use so many 
technical or uncommon terms that the prospect, in order 
not to appear stupid, refrains from asking all the ques- 
tions that he desires information on. This salesman 
failed to realize that the majority of persons know little 
about passenger rates and service and that there is a 
necessity for simplifying a discussion of these subjects 
so that the prospect can understand and feel at ease. 


Meeting the Low Cost Patron 
At office B in Chicago: 


“I'd like to get some information on a trip to Los Angeles.” 

“We have a round trip rate of $80.50 for 21 days and $90.30 
for the season. When do you want to leave?” 

“Within two weeks.” 

“That’s too bad. If you had left last week, we could have 
fixed you up. We have an all-expense tour that we were able 
to operate at a low figure because we got some low rates from 
the hotels.” (Then a lengthy description of the trip, consisting 
mostly of names of hotels and detours). 

“Well, that’s past. You're not selling that now, are you?” 

“No. What sleeping car accommodations do you expect to 
use? 

“T don’t know. There are two of us.” 

“You can use a lower then. That’s $28.13.” 

“Is your coach service to Los Angeles worth riding in ” 

“Oh, yes. The coach rate is $60.50 for the round trip and 
the seats are very comfortable. Here’s a picture. You see 
they recline as much as 45 deg. Why don’t you buy your 
sleeping car accommodations each night and ride in the chair 
car during the day? This won’t cost you more than $15 to $18.” 

“IT saw a price of $23 on one of the bus offices.” 

“Well, that’s $46 for the round trip. The cost by rail is 
much cheaper if you include side trips. If you can leave on 
September 1, we can fix you up on a tour that really is worth 
while. Fifteen days with 4 days at sea, taking in California. 
the Canadian Rockies, Banff Springs hotel and other places.” 


This agent first disappointed and discouraged the pros- 
pect by telling him what he missed last week. In addi- 
tion, his enumeration of prominent hotels, etc., was too 
complicated for the average person to digest. Later, 
when he saw that his prospect was concerned with low 
cost, his suggestion that the prospect buy a berth each 
night and ride in a chair car during the day while lead- 
ing to a loss of revenue for the railroad, went far to 
hold a patron whom he was about to lose because of the 
cost. 


Answers Questions Only 
At office C in Chicago: 


“I have to be in New York on September 12. I may be able 
to leave several days before. What’s the best way to get there?” 

“Here’s a train that leaves at 10:30 and gets there at 8:10. 
Here’s one that leaves at 2 and gets there at 8:45. It’s an 
extra fare train. Here’s one that leaves at 2:05 and gets there 
at 11:15. Here’s one that leaves at 4 and gets there at 2:55. 
Here’s one that leaves at 6 and gets there at 4:55. Here’s 
one that leaves at 9 and gets there at 6:30. That ought to be 
enough to select from.” 

“If I am able to leave a few days earlier, can I go by way 
of Washington?” 

“Ves,” 

“Can I stop off at Philadelphia?” 

“Yes. You can also take a side trip to Atlantic City.” 


This agent evidently felt that all the prospect should 
know was the departure time of trains. He failed to 
volunteer any information or advance any selling argu- 
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ments and waited impatiently for the prospect to make 
the next move. 


Meeting Competition 


At office D: 


“What is the fare to New York?” 

“$32.70.” 

“Do the buses get any business?” ’ : 

“Oh, yes. They carry lots of people. They’re all right if 
you have to get there and haven’t much money. You don't 
want to take a bus.” a 

“Ts it such a bad trip? The buses look comfortable. 

“Yes, but after you sit 28 hr. they become very uncomfortable. 
It doesn’t make any difference to us how people go; we own 
SIR coe. wie an ck lines, so we get them coming and going.’ 

Here the salesman showed an indifference to competi- 
tion that is all too common. He made little effort to 
point out to the patron the advantages of rail travel, 
although it was evident from the beginning of the con- 
versation that the patron was bus-minded. 


Agents Uninformed 

At office E in New York: 

(Over the telephone). “I want to go to .............. (a 
resort); up and back on Saturday. Are your week-end tickets 
good going and coming on Saturday :” 

“No. Not on this road. You can’t return on a_ week-end 
ticket until Sunday. The best we can do for you is our 30- 
day round trip” (which is considerably higher). 

(At the ticket window—later on the same day). “I wish to 
My OO. asscsavecess . I understand the week-end ticket is not 
good and I’ll have to take the 30-day ticket. What’s the best 
you can do?” 

“The 30-day ticket is $4.95. Just a minute, I think I can 
do better than that. Here, I have a 21-day ticket for $3.95.” 

One agent either did not have the information or was 
not instructed to sell the reduced rate. The second agent 
realized that the sale of railroad transportation possibly 
depended upon whether it was cheaper to go by train 
than by private automobile. The information given by 
the latter agent has since caused several people who have 
learned of it through this prospect to use the train in- 
stead of their automobiles. 

At office F (an off-line agency in Chicago) : 

(Over the telephone). “What is the rate from Chicago to 

2”? 


“$17.19.” 
“Any special rates?” 
“No.” 
At office G (an off-line agency of a competing railway 
in Chicago—a few minutes later ) : 
(Over the telephone). “What is the rate from Chicago to 
Pia 


“$17.19.” 

“Any special rates?” 

UE TUNE. Bec mcccae nets fair is on and we have a round-trip 
rate from St. Louis of $7.05. Why not use the $12 round- 
trip rate to St. Louis also? That makes the round trip to 
erate cies $19.05. Shall I send a ticket to you? 

Ves. ” ; 

At office H in H....... P...., a suburb of Chicago: 

A patron asked the agent for a $2.60 advertised round-trip 
week-end ticket to Madison, Wis., only to be told that the 
only week-end rate was $3.95. The patron then went to 
| ae , a neighboring suburb, and purchased the $2.60 


The agents at offices F and H either had not been 
supplied with proper information or did not take the 
time to give the prospect the information he needed. The 
agent at office G, however, gave the prospect what he 
wanted, sold a railroad ticket and kept a passenger on the 
rails. 


Little Salesmanship Displayed 


The calls abstracted above, which are typical of many 
others that were made, reflect the type of salesmanship 
displayed at the better manned offices in the larger cities. 
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They can fairly be considered, it is believed, as above the 
average to be found in the smaller stations where it is to 
be expected that less attention might be given to training. 
It is to be noted that while the agents gave the informa- 
tion in every instance, they volunteered little more, and 
the prospect, in most cases, had to ask one question after 
another in order to draw the information out of the 
agent. There was an almost complete absence of interest 
in making a sale. 

Only one ticket agent approached the inquirer with a 
smile and a “good morning” greeting. Only one agent 
displayed more than a passing interest in the prospect’s 
trip. None made the prospect feel that the trip was as 
important to the agent and the railroad as to the prospect. 
When airplane or bus service was mentioned, a few of 
the agents took a defensive attitude rather than accepting 
the question as an opportunity to show the patron how 
much he was getting for his “railroad dollar” and none 
called attention to the safety, reliability, convenience and 
regularity of railroad transportation. No agent en- 
deavored tactfully to ascertain the financial status of the 
prospect with a view to selling him accommodations in 
keeping with the prospect’s means; neither did he 
attempt to sell the advantages of better accommodations 
where the prospect offered the opportunity. 


Competing Agencies Present Better Salesmanship 


The instances reported above occurred in large cities 
where railroad ticket offices face the high-powered solici- 
tation of air lines, bus companies and travel bureaus. 
Similar calls at the latter agencies present a decided con- 
trast with the salesmanship displayed at the railway 
ticket offices in the same cities and indicate one reason 


why these agencies are taking so much business from the 
railways. 


At a consolidated bus office in Chicago: 


“Good morning.” 

“Your window sign, $21.50 to Los Angeles, attracted my at 
tention.” 

“Let me explain that to you. We represent all bus lines and 
I have a specially prepared map which I like to use because it 
makes the picture much clearer. There are several bus routes 
to Los Angeles as you see them marked on the map, and the 
rates vary from $21.50 to $46.50. The latter rate includes 
sleeping accommodations and one meal a day. The $21.50 rate 
is by way of Omaha and Denver. Another rate is $34.50 
die | de Lines by way of Denver and Salt Lake 
or by way of St. Louis and Kansas City. All of these buses 
operate on a schedule of 80 hr. The fastest schedule is over 
the Santa Fe trail. This schedule is 63 hr., the same as the 
train schedule, and the fare is $23.50. There are three buses a 
day by this route which carry you through, with changes at 
Kansas City and at Trinidad. This route gives you an op- 
portunity to stop at Pikes Peak, the Painted Desert and the 
Grand Canyon. 

“In addition to these northern routes, we have southern 
routes, by way of Tulsa and El Paso with rates of $25 and 
$27.50, the latter including three meals a day. The time is 
80 hr. and the unused meal coupons are redeemable. On all 
these lines, except the ............ WAG WHO siosicscimnscies , seats 
are reserved and the seat you reserve is yours for the entire 
trip without any argument. The seats in the buses are com- 
fortable reclining chairs. Free pillows are provided and the 
hus is accompanied by a porter. The trip is pleasant and the 
scenery is enjoyable.” 

“Sixty-three hours is a long time to sit still. Are stopovers 
provided ” 

“Yes. You can stop off at any place as long as you like and 
when you please.” 

“Then there is no limit on the ticket?” 

“No. The ticket is good until you use it.” 

“Do you have round-trip rates?” 

“Yes, we do. In that case I suggest that you make a tour 
using a southern route outbound—Kansas City, Wichita, Trini- 
dad, Albuquerque—to Los Angeles, and a northern route re- 
turning, via Cheyenne, Denver, and Omaha. In this way, you 
can stop off any place and see a large portion of the country. 
We can route you over any lines you choose. “The round-trip 
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of Portland it is $60.70.” 
A Selling Talk 


At an air line office in Chicago : 


“Good afternoon. May I serve you?” 

“I'd like some information relative to your service to New 
York. I’ve never used air service before.” 

“We have 11 planes daily from Chicago to New York and 
I am sure you will find the service most enjoyable. The 
fare, as shown in this folder which you may have, is $47.95 
for one way and $86.31 for the round trip, a saving of $9.59. 
Stopovers are permitted on both one-way and round-trip tickets. 
Cab service is available from the business district to the airport, 
special low fares applying. This booklet describes our service. 
You will note that our planes have flown 55,000,000 miles 
successfully and that the passenger’s safety and comfort are 
guarded in the sturdy planes by two pilots and a stewardess. 
Our pilots are experienced and their work is facilitated by 
proven aids to aerial navigation. When do you expect to leave?” 


Stimulating Interest 

At a travel agency in Chicago: 

“Good morning.” 

“Your window display is made up of foreign tours. Do you 
handle other tours?” 

“Yes, we handle everything. Is there some particular trip 
in which you are interested?” 

“Well, we haven’t taken a vacation for two years and when 
I saw your display, it gave me the idea of taking a four weeks’ 
vacation in Los Angeles and on the coast.” 

“We can offer you a round-trip rate of $90.30 and Pullman 
accommodations at $23.63 each way. No doubt you will wish 
to stop off at the Grand Canyon, Los Angeles and Yosemite 
National Park. It will also be possible for you to stop at 
Colorado Springs or the Canadian Rockies. 

“If you are able to spend more time enroute, it is possible 
to travel by train to New York, thence by steamship through 
the Panama canal to California and return by steamship or train. 
Three steamship lines are available and each operates these 
combination tours. On the Grace Line, the rate is $340, which 
includes the steamer fare, the rail fare, meals and first-class 
acconimodations. I don’t know if you are interested in the 
tourist rate but that is $220. The steamship trips afford re- 
laxation and pleasure. The ships make calls at various ports 
and from these ports one can make side trips at moderate 
prices. It is like carrying your hotel accommodations with you 
while you travel. These circulars which I am about to give 
you explain the routes, points of interest and service in detail. 
so that you can plan a worth while vacation. We will be pleased 
to make arrangements for you.” 


Satisfy the Customer 


The selling of railroad transportation involves not only 
the sale of the ticket asked for, but the fulfillment of the 
expressed or unexpressed desires of the customer, the 
furnishing of all information pertaining to a particular 
trip and frequently the encouragement of the patron to 
buy more transportation or better accommodations, 
without being offensive. When a person approaches a 
ticket agent, it is with the idea of purchasing a com- 
modity, and he expects the agent to treat him as he is 
treated in his contacts with other businesses that depend 
upon his purchases. The trip he is about to take is im- 
portant to him and should be important to the ticket 
agent. He knows little about the ramifications of rates, 
routings and places of interest and expects the agent to 
volunteer the information in an unassuming and non- 
patronizing manner. The primary motive should be a 
satisfied customer. 

One of the most important factors in satisfying a 
customer is courtesy, for not only does the proper atti- 
tude of the ticket agent facilitate the sale of transporta- 
tion, but it gives the prospect a favorable impression of 
the railroad and of what may be expected on a trip over 
that line. The discourteous agent, who is encountered 
all too frequently, handicaps his own work and drives 
patrons to other railroads or to other forms of trans- 
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portation. This is illustrated by the recent experience of a 
patron of a railroad that is conducting an active campaign 
to secure a large amount of short-haul traffic, in com- 
petition with private automobiles, street cars and other 
transportation agencies, who reports as follows: 

_ “When I reached the ............ station about 10 o'clock 
in the evening, I found a crowd of between 50 to 100 persons 
endeavoring to purchase tickets, and only one ticket seller on 
duty. When I finally reached the window, after a delay of 
more than 10 min. and after missing one train, I asked the 
ticket seller to hurry as much as she could (for I was buying 
6 tickets and was about to miss another train) and her reply 
was, ‘You don’t see anybody sleeping around here, do you?’ 
Hereafter, I will avoid that railroad when it handles large 
crowds.” 

The impression left in the mind of this patron by the 
discourteous representative is in striking contrast with 
the good feeling left by an agent of another road who 
went out of his way to satisfy the same customer. This 
patron recites the following experience : 

“Going into the ticket office of the ............ line at 
. , | purchased a ticket for Chicago. I then inquired 
regarding the next train and found that I would have to wait 
25 min., having just missed oné¢ train. Being in a hurry to reach 
the city, I asked the agent if he knew whether the ............. 
line had any trains leaving more promptly. ‘I don’t know’, he 
replied, ‘but I'll find out for you.’ When I offered to go to 
a public phone, he insisted that he would be glad to call 
Ee line and secure the necessary information. His 
call developed the fact that a train was due at an adjacent 
station on the other road in 3 or 4 min. so he refunded the 
money which I had paid for the ticket. The ............ agent 
lost a ticket in this instance, but he created in my mind a 
friendliness for his road that will bring to the road many more 
sales, for I left his office with the feeling that, whenever other 


things were equal, I would give this agent and his road the 
break when traveling.” 


Should an Agent Quote a Reduced Rate? 


In one of the cases cited above, the prospective patron 
had difficulty in securing the information relative to a 
commodity he wished to purchase. He was very much 
interested in reduced rates, and yet the agent did not 
mention these rates until the patron asked specifically 
for them. What should be the position of the agent in 
such an instance? If he advises the prospect regarding 
the various reduced rates, and plans the trip to the ad- 
vantage of the prospect or suggests that the prospect 
postpone or advance his departure so that he can travel 
at a lower rate, the agent, in many instances, is depriving 
the railroad of some revenue. On the other hand, if the 
customer is not apprised of the low rates and learns of 
them later, he feels very naturally that he has not been 
properly served. In many cases also, the prospect asks 
for the rate (meaning the lowest rate) for the purpose 
of comparing it with the bus rate or the cost of driving 
an automobile, and if the rate quoted is too high, the 
railway loses a sale. 

The matter of rates has become an important factor in 
the sale of railroad transportation, for the greater por- 
tion of the population from which the railroads must 
draw their patronage has a limited income. In 1932, less 
than 4,000,000 persons in the United States had incomes 
large enough to require them to file income tax schedules. 
It naturally follows, therefore, that a ticket agent should 
be especially alert in dealing with the individual of limited 
means and encourage him to travel by explaining and 
emphasizing the low cost of rail travel. 


Public Does Not Know What the Railroad Has to Sell 


Another deficiency in railway salesmanship is the fact 
that the public does not know what the railroads have 
to sell. A ticket agent should avail himself of every op- 
portunity to inform the prospect that the railroad offers 
more than the ride to the destination. A few cases 
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demonstrate that when patrons become more familiar 
with the services rendered by the railroads, they become 
permanent passengers, boosters and lasting friends. A 
couple on their honeymoon discovered upon arriving at 
St. Paul, Minn., that the bride’s hat which matched her 
traveling suit had been overlooked and was still in 
Chicago. An appeal to the district agent in St. Paul 
resulted in the district agent calling the ticket agent in 
Chicago, who in turn called the bride’s home with the 
result that the next morning the hat was in the compart- 
ment of the train which the couple boarded at St. Paul to 
complete their trip to Seattle, Wash. This courteous 
service made lasting friends of this couple for the 
railroad. 

Many ticket agents are too secretive about the many 
services they are prepared to offer to passengers. This 
is the opinion of a railroad supply company officer who 
relates a recent experience by way of example. Desirous 
of arranging for a visit by an elderly and somewhat in- 
firm relative, he had resigned himself to the necessity of 
making the journey to accompany her. Mentioning the 
situation casually to a railroad man, he was surprised to 
learn that the railroad would make all arrangements 
necessary for the lady’s journey; a porter to meet the 
train at an intermediate point where a change in trains 
was necessary to see that she was safely transferred; the 





In the Issue of October 14 


Advertising, over and over again, has proved 
its effectiveness in stimulating the sale of all 
kinds of products to the public. Are the rail- 
ways making full use of this sales help in their 
efforts to get people to ride on their trains? How 
can railways use advertising to better advantage? 
How does railway passenger service advertising 
compare with the advertising of their competi- 
tors? These and other questions will be dis- 
cussed in the next article in the Traffic Develop- 
ment Series. It will appear in the Railway Age 
of October 14. 











necessary instructions to the train crews so that dining 
car and other attendants would be alert to her needs; in 
fact, all those services which freed the supply officer of 
the necessity of making the journey. 


More Intelligent Promotion Needed 


While the ticket office is responsible for the sale of 
most railroad transportation, the need for improved 
sales methods also exists in other passenger traffic 
activities. The sale of railroad transportation can be 
greatly enhanced through more intelligent promotional 
efforts and more concentrated solicitation of passengers 
that do not come to the ticket office. Commercial pas- 
senger agents of one middle western road, for example, 
keep a record of persons using excursions and advise 
these occasional patrons of special rates and excursions. 
Through this means, this railroad has developed a lucra- 
tive clientele. The agents of this railroad have also 
systematized the solicitation of winter tourist passengers. 
Agents keep a record of the name of the passenger 
and the time he usually leaves for his winter home, and 
two weeks before this date call upon the passenger and 
offer to make arrangements for the trip. In commenting 
upon this arrangement, one passenger states that for 10 
years he has never gone to the ticket office for his ticket 

(Continued on page 464) 
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Speed and Bridge Design Feature 
Grade Separation Project 


Lackawanna eliminates 12 street crossings in Elmira, N. Y., in 
228 days—Girderless, flat-slab structures save approx- 
imately 100,000 cu. yd. of grading 


Lackawanna & Western completed a large grade 

crossing elimination project through Elmira, 
N. Y., involving 12 crossings, which is of special inter- 
est both because of the facility and speed with which the 
work was carried out, it having been completed in 228 
days, and because of the fact that girderless flat-slab 
bridge construction, with four-way reinforcing, was 
employed at all grade separations, with distinct advan- 
tage. In this latter regard, it is estimated that a saving 
in grading of approximately 100,000 cu. yd. was made 
through the lower and shorter fill permissable as a result 
of the shallower depth of bridge decks permitted by the 
girderless flat-slab construction. 


A tick December 1 of last year the Delaware, 


Six Streets Closed 


In passing through Elmira, the railroad cuts across 
the northeast section of the city in a general east and 
west direction, and, prior to the recent work, the two 
main tracks crossed all streets at grade. In order from 
the east, the streets involved were Water, John, East 
Church, Sullivan and Clinton streets; East avenue; Oak, 
East Fifth, Madison, Lake and Dickinson streets; and 
East Washington avenue, these lying within a distance 
of approximately two miles. 

Study of the situation in connection with the separa- 
tion of grades showed that six of the street crossings 
could be closed without inconvenience to the public; four 
through the construction of short marginal streets. As 
a result, grade separation was effected only at Water, 
Church, Sullivan and Lake streets, and at Madison and 
East Washington avenues, the other six crossings being 
closed. 

With the single exception of Water street, separation 
was effected by track elevation, with only modest de- 
pression of the streets owing to existing sewers and high 
ground water. At Water street, because of the low-level 


crossing of the tracks over Newtown creek, immediately 





The Flat-Slab Bridge Over Sullivan Street Is Typical of the Design 
Employed 
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Looking West Over the Elevated Tracks from Lake Street Toward 
the Passenger Station 


to the east, the street was carried over the railroad on a 
viaduct. This individual separation was carried out dur- 
ing 1931 in anticipation of the general track elevation 
project to follow. The larger project, which involved 
also the four-tracking of the original two-track line in 
order to provide inbound and outbound leads for the 
yard at Elmira, and the construction of new platform 
facilities at the Elmira passenger station, was not begun 
until April 11, 1932. 

Originally, the two-track line through Elmira was 
practically level. As revised, beginning near Newtown 
creek, the four tracks rise on a 0.3-per cent grade to 
Church street, from which point they are level to Sulli- 
van street, where they start an ascent of 0.13 per cent, 
which extends to Lake street. From this latter point, 
they descend on a 0.19-per cent grade to Washington 
street, beyond which they run off on a 0.3-per cent grade 
into the 40-track freight yard at the west end of the 
work. The maximum height of fill involved was only 
12 ft., having been influenced favorably both by some 
depression of the streets crossed and by the shallow 
bridge decks employed. 

The grading extended over approximately 21% miles 
and continued for about one-half mile into the yard, an 
unavoidable feature which necessitated the raising of all 
of the yard tracks. The yard work alone involved ap- 
proximately 160,000 cu. yd. of filling, which was ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of the grading required in the 
entire project. 


Traffic Detoured Around Work 


One of the most favorable features of the work was 
the fact that sufficient space could be made available 
along the south side of the 99-ft. right-of-way to permit 
the construction of a two-track detour entirely beyond 
the filling operations, except within the yard area. This 
permitted unobstructed train operation and materially 
facilitated and speeded up all phases of the elevation 
work, 

The detour tracks, which were ballasted throughout 
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General Track Plan at Elmira Just 
Prior to Track Elevation, Show- 
ing How Crossings Were Affected 














on cinders, paralleled the south right-of-way line closely, 
and for several hundred feet were laid in a brick paved 
street, which was closed temporarily. Continuing in the 
street, the tracks were swung around the main entrance 
side of the passenger station, in the station plaza area, 
and were then brought back into the original alinement at 
the throat of the yard. 

Since the detour tracks cut across the main public 
approach to the station, which was undesirable, espe- 
cially since it made the station inaccessible while trains 
were making the station stop, the main station was closed 
and a temporary one-story frame station, 95 ft. long by 
35 ft. wide, was constructed immediately south of the de- 
tour tracks. This served patrons and provided for the 
handling of all mail, baggage and express until high- 
level operation was inaugurated. 

Detour operation was started on May 13, leaving the 
right-of-way entirely clear for construction operations. 
Grading was started immediately, and the first bridge 
concrete was placed three days later. On August 29, 
just 105 days later, two tracks were put in service on 
the high level. 

Practically all of the main-line grading was done with 
motor trucks, which hauled coarse gravel and shale from 
a pit about one-quarter mile north of the center of the 
work. Since a four-track fill would have encroached on 
the detour tracks at several points, a fill for only the 
three more northerly tracks was put up first, and it was 
widened out later for the fourth track. Furthermore, 
since the construction of the street bridges required the 
complete blocking of the streets, gaps were left in the 
grading at a number of points and street traffic was 
routed through them until the bridge deck forms and 
staging could be cleared away. 

Filling within the yard was done with 30-yd. side- 
dump Clark cars, which hauled the material from a pit 





Cross-section of the Bridge at Washington Avenue 


about 10 miles to the east. 


Three or four adjacent tracks 
were taken out of service and raised at a time, using 
power jacks and working progressively across the yard. 
The ladder tracks and main switching leads, however, 
which could not be taken out of service, were raised 
under traffic in a succession of relatively light lifts. The 
average raise within the yard was about four feet. 

Because of the relatively low fill and readily available 
ground around the work, the only retaining walls re- 
quired were in the vicinity of the passenger station, be- 
tween Lake street and Washington avenue, principally 
on the south side of the right-of-way. These walls, 
which have a total length of about 1150 ft. and a maxi- 
mum height of about 12 ft., are all of gravity section. 

The existing passenger station, which fits well into 
the new arrangement, is a one-story structure, 155 ft. 
long by 50 ft. wide, faced with artificial, glazed stone. 
Although constructed in 1912, the station is in good con- 
dition, and, to meet the new conditions, required only 
the construction of an 8-ft. passenger subway and a 12- 
ft. baggage underpass, with a baggage elevator, beneath 
the raised tracks. At the new track level, a concrete 
island platform, approximately 870 ft. long and 25 ft. 
wide, was provided between the two through main tracks. 
This platform, which is supported on concrete columns, 
surrounded by fill, is covered with a butterfly-type shed 
having structural ‘steel columns and roof frame, and a 
board roof. 

Another new unit provided at the station to better 
house certain existing auxiliary station facilities is a car 
service building constructed on the north side of the 
tracks and served by a new high-level siding. This 
building, which is of brick construction and two stories 
high, provides an ice room, a Pullman supply room and 
a car department office and shop, and has direct con- 
nection with the track platform by means of an eight- 
foot subway leading to the baggage elevator. 


Girderless Flat-Slab Bridges 


One of the most interesting features of the Elmira 
work is the type of bridge construction employed at the 
street crossings, which was adopted only after a most 
careful study of the advantages and economies of dif- 
ferent types and designs. All of the undercrossing 
bridges are of the girderless flat-slab type, with four- 
way reinforcing, with columns at the curb lines and in 
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the center of the street, and with or without drop panels 
as the individual conditions recuired. Drop panels were 
omitted in the East Church Street and East Washington 
Avenue bridges to afford maxin\1m headroom, but were 
employed in the other bridges bevause of the economy 
possible through them in the slab vonstruction, in spite 
of the additional formwork required. All of the bridges 
were designed for approximately E-Cs loading. 

The Washington Avenue and East Church Street 
bridges provide 75-ft. widths of streets, and, with 3-ft. 
columns on 28-ft. centers, afford two 23-ft. clear road- 
ways and two 10-ft. sidewalks. At East Church street, 
the angle of crossing is 66 deg. 17 min., and the four 
tracks carried are level and parallel. This condition, 
with a transverse column spacing of 24 ft. 8 in., called 
for a slab 2 ft. 4 in. thick at the center and 2 ft. 2 in. 
at the edges. At East Washington avenue, immediately 
beyond the west end of the station platform, there is a 
separation of the tracks, which required a bridge struc- 
ture wider than that at East Church street. In this 
case, where the transverse column spacing is 22 ft. 6 in. 
to 24 ft. 4 in., the slab provided is uniformly 2 ft. 3 in. 
thick. Drainage of the slab here is taken care of by 
the grade of the tracks. 

The bridge constructed at Lake street provides the 
same width of street as those at Washington avenue and 
East Church street, and has the same cross column 
spacing. However, as a result of employing 10-in. drop 
panels, the slab required was only 2 ft. 1 in. thick at 
the center and 1 ft. 11 in. thick at the edges. 

At Sullivan street, the bridge constructed affords a 
66-ft. street, with two 20-ft. clear roadways and two 
9-ft. 6-in. clear sidewalks. This bridge carries four 
parallel tracks on a 2-deg. curve, and has an angle of 
crossing of approximately 48 deg. With column lines 
spaced 24 ft. center to center; a transverse column spac- 
ing of 21 ft. 6 in.; and utilizing 10-in. drop panels, the 
slab required for the Sullivan street bridge was only 
1 ft. 11 in. thick at the center and 1 ft. 9 in. thick at 
the edges. 

At Madison avenue a 67-ft. width of street was pro- 
vided under the tracks, with columns spaced 23 to 24 ft. 
center to center along the street line and 26 ft. center 
to center in the opposite direction. The 10-in. drop 
panels incorporated in the design of this bridge permitted 
a uniform slab thickness of 2 ft., drainage being taken 
care of by the grade of the tracks. 

All of the bridge decks were waterproofed with two 
plies of asphalt-saturated cloth, protected against punc- 
ture or abrasion from the ballast by asphalt blocks. All 
bridge abutments are of the gravity type, waterproofed 
with two applications of emulsified asphalt, the second 
coat containing asbestos fiber. 


Large Economies in Bridge Design Adopted 


The four-way slab reinforcing adopted in the Elmira 
bridges resulted in a number of distinct advantages. 
These are especially well illustrated in the case of the 
Washington Avenue bridge, which lies immediately east 
of the freight yard. Here, with the depth of street de- 
pression limited by ground water and city sewers, each 
inch of additional track raise meant approximately 6,000 
cu. yd. of additional fill. With columns 28 ft. center to 
center, as adopted at this point, a one-way reinforced 
slab, continuous over supports, would have had to be 3 
ft. 6 in. deep, unless heavy compressive reinforcement 
were used, whereas, the use of a four-way slab, without 
drop panels (demanded by the city to provide maximum 
under clearance), required a slab thickness of only 2 ft. 
3 in. This reduction of 15 in. in the depth of slab re- 
duced the amount of grading required in the yard by ap- 
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The New Inter-Track Passenger Platform, Looking 
Station 


proximately 100,000 cu. yd., and shortened the yard area 
affected by more than 400 ft. Furthermore, it reduced 
the depth of fill between the bridge and the yard, and 
also the height of the retaining walls required in this 
vicinity. 

Another advantage offered by the flat-slab construction 
is that it presents no obstruction between the tracks, 
thereby obviating the necessity for widened track centers 
and greatly increasing the safety of operation. The level 
deck feature is of particular importance at Elmira be- 
cause of the extensive switching which is done over the 
raised tracks in connection with the yard operations. 

The overhead highway viaduct at East Water street 
was decided upon in preference to a street undercross- 
ing because of the close proximity of Newtown creek. 
Here, with high ground water, which would have greatly 
limited any depression possible in the street, practically 
all of the required headroom would have had to be se- 
cured through track elevation. This would have been 
particularly undesirable since it would have required a 
major raising of the two-track main-line bridge which 
extended over the creek, a bridge which otherwise had 
to be raised only moderately in connection with the gen- 
eral track elevation project. 

The viaduct built to carry the street consists of a 
through-girder span of 80 ft. over the four tracks of the 
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The Power-Operated Switches and Signals Are Controlled 
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railroad, with a reinforced concrete, two-way slab and 
girder viaduct on each side, except over Newtown creek, 
where two 48-ft. spans of reinforced concrete T-beam 
construction were used. The structure provides a 36-ft. 
roadway with a 6-ft. sidewalk cantilevered from one side. 
This resulted in slab panels 36 ft. by 34 ft., except at 
one point where a wider roadway was required because 
of the intersection of a street. 

As a result of carrying East Water street over the 
tracks, the railroad bridge over Newtown creek had to 
be raised an average of only 3 ft. 2 in. This bridge, a 
through riveted truss with a span of 142 ft. 11 in., was 
jacked up from temporary timber bents and set on new 
I-beam grillages, later completely encased in concrete. 


Remotely Controlled Switches 


In connection with the track changes, providing a 
westbound yard pull-in track on the north side of the 
elevated roadway and an eastbound yard pull-out track 
on the south side of the roadway, signal control facilities 
were installed which permit non-stop movements into and 
out of the yard and uninterrupted main line movements, 
under full signal protection. In the scheme employed, 
Union Switch & Signal Company, 24-volt electric switch 
machines of the dual-control type were installed at the 
three switches at the east end of the four-track layout, 
interlocked with the home signals at that point. The 
control machine, which is a Style B-10 table lever cir- 
cuit controller, is located in a new yard master’s office 
provided directly at the west end of the new passenger 
station platform. This machine has five working levers, 
three for switch operations and two for the control of 
signals. High signals of the color-light type, mounted 
on signal bridges, and dwarf signals, also of the color- 
light type, provide for fully controlled train movements 
on all tracks. 

The work at Elmira was planned and carried out 
under the general direction of George J. Ray, chief 
engineer. John L. Vogel, bridge engineer, and 
Hirschthal, concrete engineer, were in direct charge of 
bridge design, while J. E. Saunders, signal engineer, was 
in direct charge of the signal work. The field engineer- 
ing was done under the direction of D. R. Young, divi- 
sion engineer, assisted by H. W. Machemer, resident 
engineer, while all track work was done by company 
forces under the direction of the late A. J. Neafie, prin- 
cipal assistant engineer. 

The grading and the construction of bridges and re- 
taining walls was done under contract by the Walsh 
Construction Company, Davenport, Iowa, while the 
building work was done by the John Cunningham Con- 
tracting Company, Elmira. 


Is Railway Passenger 


Service Properly Sold? 
(Continued from page 460) 


and has never been bothered with the details of the trip 
in any way except to state on what day he would leave. 

Another type of special business upon which some 
railroads have concentrated is travel by women. One 
eastern road employs women solicitors whose duty it is 
to cultivate women’s clubs, arrange tours and conven- 
tions and develop prospects who consult them whenever 
traveling is concerned. 

In conclusion, the railways have a worth while service 
to sell. They also have an organization to sell the product. 
Only casual study is necessary, however, to show that 
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this organization falls far short of possessing that type 
of salesmanship which other industries have found ad- 
vantageous if not absolutely necessary, and at which 
some of the railways’ competitors are rapidly becoming 
more adept than the railways themselves. The day when 
people came to the railway to “buy” transportation is 
rapidly passing. If the railways are to continue in the 
business of providing passenger transportation, they 
must develop that creative selling ability that underlies 


— of other American industries in competitive 
elds. 


Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 

September 16 totaled 652,016 cars, an increase 

of 80,629 cars as compared with the week before, 
which included the Labor Day holiday, and an increase 
of 64,770 cars as compared with the corresponding week 
of last year. As compared with 1931 this was a de- 
crease of 90,598 cars. All commodity classifications 
showed increases as compared with the holiday week 
but 1. c. 1. merchandise, grain and grain products, and 
livestock showed reductions as compared with last year. 
The summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, September 16, 1933 














, Districts 1933 1932 1931 
RN tekinthd eerdne Rank Ba hrw wag eae aa leele 144,329 129,217 161,139 
PED. cwenwiwiwbadaeedeeiec cass 128,774 106,323 147,211 
IDS sate aha’ oda owe cbienea: dev 47,673 40,832 48,153 
es ike a alah blak a poccierscacs & 87,039 88,078 103,175 
ES ee eee oe 96,227 74,168 105,387 
TT 8 eee 94,179 94,163 116,075 
EEE ee 53,795 54,465 61,474 
Total Western Districts............. 244,201 222,796 282,936 
By Bane ciswessiestanns 652,016 587,246 742,614 
Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products........... 31,457 35,890 40,190 
gg ___ Tigrtanadlincconer eign eet aemeey 20,065 21.706 24,906 
RE selina sh vracauataradsudas: cai denara ibe dealernc 124,805 106,792 123,005 
ME dias Witenes stare ne mbw base ea vere 6,571 3,472 4,606 
—— INNS 5 Bild dca onic erncar sare. ae 25,219 18,050 26,563 
Seb Sapeeless be 0 eb vedere cb eww 40,081 6,558 29,855 
Mdse. ie Ui Miniala Wacleed Wi cucs.<ae nae 172,371 176,948 217°912 
ON ES ae 231,447 217,830 275,577 
re 652,016 587,246 7 4 
eT ee a 587,2 42,614 

EE See ee 571,387 501,537 667,750 
a ee eee 666,652 561,325 759,871 
ME, Caos ound weds stp area ois ates aes 631,998 537,767 763,551 
gt a eee 634,845 518,440 748,600 
Cumulative total, 37 weeks...... 20,109,226 19,755,430 27,205,959 


The freight car surplus on August 31 averaged 398,451 
cars, a reduction of 4,806 cars compared with August 14. 
The total included 105,915 coal cars, 236,850 box cars, 
24,328 stock cars and 11,892 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended September 
16, totaling 47,634, were 6,607 cars over the previous 
week’s, but 7,889 cars under the total for the correspond- 
ing week last year. The holiday on September 4 affected 
the comparison with the previous week but the index 
number recorded a rise from 65.19 to 67.38. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
oo Gre ec ttncencia viv 69. Rieke o's'aweke 47,634 0,638 
a ae can 41,027 18.442 
SE Me cunvcinukwnenanenbsevees 45,546 19.941 
Oe | Se ee eee 55,523 17,954 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Ny, acces 'Snecereha ania eceraan acdoareie hia eie 1,352,991 675,902 
nic ins pienngxeiacencen 1,523,146 704,419 


ee ee eer rere 1,783,915 955,986 
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High-Pressure Condensing Steam 
Locomotive Design 


Proposed in Fuel Association committee report—Two sizes are 
specified, of 2,000 hp. and 3,000 hp. rated capacity 


and 15 per cent thermal efficiency 


Condensing Locomotives, prepared for inclusion in 

the 1933 year book of the International Railway 
Fuel Association, presents a statement of the present 
status of this type of equipment in foreign countries. In 
the interests of fuel economy and generally improved 
motive-power performance, the report then proceeds to 
describe a new type of high-pressure condensing steam 
locomotive, designed in two sizes, of 2,000-hp. and 
3,000-hp. rated capacity, respectively, and promising to 
provide a thermal efficiency of 15 per cent, or nearly 
double that of the conventional steam locomotive. 

Owing to the development of high steam pressure and 
tractive force, as well as the fact that all of the weight 
is carried on the driving wheels, it is expected that this 
type of locomotive will provide rapid acceleration and 
be well adapted for switching, transfer, passenger or 
freight service. Since the design provides for prac- 
tically smokeless and noiseless operation, greatly re- 
duced standby losses and double-end control, it is also 
anticipated that this type of power will be particularly 
desirable and satisfactory for suburban service, provid- 
ing practically the equivalent of electric operation. 

The design of the condensing-type locomotive is in- 
tended to provide for operation practically 24 hours a 
day, since the cleaning of fires, dumping of ash pans 
and other work will not be necessary. The driving gear 
has been designed as nearly fool-proof as possible and 
particular attention paid to assure maximum reliability 


Ta report of the Committee on Steam-Turbine and 


and freedom from maintenance difficulties. While the 
particular designs, included with the committee’s report, 
have not been shown as streamlined, the committee states 
that this can be readily done, if necessary, to meet the 
requirements of light, high-speed train service. 


Principal Features of the Design 


While the proposed high-pressure condensing steam 
locomotive is a radical departure from customary prac- 
tice, it is a significant fact that the principal features of 
the design are all tested products, in commercial produc- 
tion, with details for this particular application worked 
out by the individual manufacturers and carefully co- 
ordinated by the committee. The four most important 
parts of the locomotive are as follows: 

First—The small, compact, light-weight boiler unit, 
suitable for generating high-pressure high-temperature 
steam at high efficiency, when operated with a high- 
efficiency smokeless oil burner. This equipment, both 
boiler and burner, as well as their application in the 
locomotive, was designed by Locomotor, Inc., 59 E. Van 
Buren street, Chicago. 

Second.—The small but rugged multi-cylinder, high- 
pressure, high-efficiency, Uniflow steam engine, which 
can be operated under a wide range of speed and load 
conditions, with low steam consumption. This engine is 
a product of the Skinner Engine Company, Erie, Pa. 


Third.—The air-cooled condenser of comparatively 
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light weight, low resistance to air passage through it, 
high efficiency and rugged construction, and operated 
in conjunction with high-efficiency air fans which will 
handle a large volume of air with small power require- 
ments. This condenser was designed with the co-opera- 
tion of the Thermal Units Manufacturing Company and 
the Soverhill Engineering Company, Chicago. The fans 
and fan drivers were designed by the Schwitzer-Cum- 
mins Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Fourth—tThe highly-efficient gear drive which will 
permit the power from the engines to be directly trans- 
mitted from the engine to the driving axles through 
drive shafts and hypoid pinions and gears to as many 
driving axles as are required to carry the weight of the 
locomotive. Details of this drive, as well as the axles, 
journal boxes and roller bearings, were worked out by 
the Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio, in 
conjunction with the Gleason Gear Works, Rochester, 
N. Y. The General Steel Castings Corporation, Granite 
City, Ill., co-operated in the design of the locomotive 
cast-steel main frame and cast-steel truck frame; also 
in the application of the gear drive to the truck frames. 

ach of the locomotives referred to is designed in one 
unit to be carried on a one-piece cast-steel main frame. 
The 2,000-hp. unit is 67 ft. long over the coupler pulling 
faces, carried on two 4-wheel trucks, weighs 240,000 Ib., 
and has a tractive force of 60,000 Ib. The 3,000-hp. 
unit is 85 ft. 6 in. long over the coupler pulling faces, 
carried on two 6-wheel trucks, weighs 360,000 lb., and 
has a tractive force of 90,000 lb. These two sizes of 
locomotives compare in capacity with Pacific- and Moun- 
tain-type locomotives of the present standard design. 


Each locomotive is equipped with two entirely separate 
‘ power plants, one operating on each truck, and one, or 
both, operating from either end of the cab. The trucks 
support the main frame of the locomotive on three-point 
supports similar to the typical four-wheel trailing trucks 
now used in standard locomotive design. This construc- 
tion minimizes the driving shaft angle when operating on 
curved track. A hand-operated disengaging clutch is 
provided between each engine and the nearest driving- 
axle gearing so that one power plant only can be oper- 
ated, or both power plants can be cut out and the loco- 
motive handled in a train without the pistons of the 
engines moving in the cylinders. 


Axles and Driving Wheels 


All axles in each truck are driven and are designed to 
be of 62,750-lb. capacity, the same as the A.R.A. “F” 
axle. Each axle has a hypoid gear and pinion enclosed in a 
metal casing which is carried on the axle by roller 
bearings. 

The driving shaft from the engine is designed to pass 
over the driving axles. Torque rods, with a cushioning 
device in each rod, are provided. Each gear and pinion 
casing is oil-tight and provided with a geared oil pump 
to discharge a stream of oil at the contact point of 
the teeth when operating in either direction. This de- 
sign and the method of lubrication contribute to noise- 
less and efficient gear operation. 

The driving axles have outside journals, 71% in. by 
13 in., with roller-bearing journal boxes and lateral- 
motion devices. The driving wheels consist of cast- 
steel wheel centers with steel tires having a maximum 
outside diameter of 50 in. Practically the same load 
will be carried on each axle of both sizes of locomotive, 
and, therefore, it is possible and desirable to make all 
wheel and axle details, as well as the driving mechanism, 
standard for both sizes of locomotive. The gear drive 
is such that the engines will run at about 650 r.p.m. 
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when the locomotive is being operated at 60 m.p.h., 
or about 975 r.p.m. at 90 m.p.h. 


Boiler and Condenser Details 


The boilers for furnishing the high-pressure steam 
are of the continuous-tube, two-pressure design, where- 
in the outer coils form a preheater section and thé inner 
coils the evaporator section, with a steam superheater 
between the two sections. The boiler is built to operate 
at 900 Ib. steam pressure, with safety valves set at 
1,000 lb. and providing 850 Ib. pressure at the engine 
throttle. The boiler diameter is 4 ft. 6 in. and four 
units are required in the 2,000-hp. locomotives, two in- 
stalled in each end of the cab, providing steam for the 
adjacent unit-flow engine. Six boilers of identical de- 
sign and capacity are required with the 3,000-hp. loco- 
motive. These could be made larger and less in number, 
but the size indicated appeared best adapted for the 
available space in the locomotive cab. 

The boilers at each end of the locomotive have a 
separate boiler feedwater pump, and each boiler has 
an automatic boiler feedwater control. The water from 
the condenser drains back into a hot well, where it will 
be maintained at 200 to 210 deg. F. before being pumped 
back into the boiler. An oil separator is used to re- 
move the lubricating oil from the exhaust steam. 

The steam condenser is located over the entire loco- 
motive cab, being built of cast aluminum-alloy sections 
extending laterally from a central exhaust manifold 
on the center line of the locomotive to vertical drain 
pipes connected to drain headers at the sides of the 
locomotive cab. From these headers, the condensation 
is drained to hot wells, one located near each end of 
the locomotive cab. Water and fuel-oil storage is pro- 
vided in the cast-steel underframe and in space in the 
cab at each side of the steam engines. 

Under the condenser are located air fans 9 ft. in 
diameter, six for the 2,000-hp. and eight for the 3,000- 
hp. locomotives. The air for these fans is drawn in 
at the sides and ends of the locomotive through a con- 
tinuous duct and discharged upward through the 
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condenser. Fan-protecting screens and adjustable de- 
flecting louvers are provided. Three-speed double-gear 
and shaft drives to each set of three or four fans is 
provided from an oil engine located in each end of the 
locomotive cab. Each fan is designed for a capacity 
of 125,000 cu. ft. per min. at 320 r.p.m. The oil 
engines also drive the fan blowers for the forced draft 
for the boiler oil burners. The same kind of oil is used 
for the oil engines and the boiler oil burners, so that only 
one kind of fuel oil need be carried on the locomotive. 


The Multi-Cylinder Uniflow Steam Engine 


The steam engines for operating the locomotive are 
of the vertical, high-pressure, single-acting uniflow type, 
with cylinders in line. The 2,000-hp. locomotive is 
driven by two 1,000-hp. engines, each with eight cyl- 
inders having 8¥%-in. bore by 10-in. stroke. The 3,000- 
hp. size is driven by two 1,500-hp. engines, each having 
12 cylinders with 8%4-in. bore by 10-in. stroke. The steam 
valves for these engines are the double-beat balanced- 
poppet type, operated by cams on a cam shaft, geared 
from the engine shaft. These cam-shaft gears are of the 
helical type, designed to provide 60-per cent maximum 
cut-off for the steam valves in either direction. A uni- 
form torque is provided, with an impulse every 45 deg. 
with the 8-cylinder engine and every 30 deg. with a 
12-cylinder engine. The number and size of the cyl- 
inders are such that the regular operating cut-off is be- 
tween 10 and 15 per cent. 

An automatic control governor operates the cam-shaft 
gear so that the most efficient cut-off is assured for any 
given speed at which the locomotive is being operated. 
The cylinders, valves, rods, bearings, etc., for both 
sizes of engines are interchangeable. Under normal 
operating conditions, a steam consumption of about 
11 lb. of steam per brake horsepower per hour is 
anticipated. 

A heat exchanger is provided at each end of the loco- 
motive to evaporate make-up water for the locomotive 
boiler feedwater, also to furnish steam for heating pas- 
senger-train cars. Two standard 8'%4-in. cross-compound 
air compressors are used for furnishing compressed air 
for the air brakes, air sanders, whistles and bell ringer. 
The brake cylinders are of the unit type, attached 
directly to the truck frames and operating clasp-type 
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brakes. Standard steam-turbine electric generating sets 
are provided for head lights and cab lights and also for 
train lighting. 

The driving wheels of this locomotive are perfectly 
balanced, permitting operation on tracks having lighter 
rails, switches and track structures. The weight of the 
condensing locomotive will be less than half the com- 
bined weight of engine and tender of the standard loco- 
motive of the same capacity. It is estimated that the 
condensing locomotive will use between one-half and 
two-thirds as much fuel as the conventional steam loco- 
motive and about the same amount or only slightly more 
than the internal-combustion engine locomotive of the 
same capacity. The cost of the condensing locomotive 
will be considerably more per pound than the standard 
locomotive, but the fact that it weighs only half as much 
will tend to make its cost per unit compare favorably 
with that of the standard locomotive. 

This report was signed by Chairman L. P. Michael, 
chief mechanical engineer, Chicago & North Western, 
Chicago; G. S. Goodwin, assistant to general superin- 
tendent of motive power, Chicago Rock Island & Pacific, 
Chicago; W. O. Moody, mechanical engineer, Illinois 
Central, Chicago; and C. H. Bilty, mechanical engineer, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


July Purchases 
Reach $39,000,000 


HE continued expansion in railway purchases is re- 
| vealed by statistics of expenditures made by the rail- 
roads for materials and supplies during the month 

of July. According to reports received by the Railway 
Age from 46 railroad systems earning over 60 per cent. 
of the gross railway operating revenues, the Class I rail- 
roads of the United States spent approximately $39,000,- 
000 for fuel and supplies in that month, a figure which 
confirms earlier forecasts that July expenditures for ma- 
terials would exceed both the purchases of the preceding 
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Calculated Performance Curves for the 2,000-Hp. High-Pressure 
Locomotive 


Other Total 

Fuel Ties Material Total Less Fuel 
January . $15,300,000 $1,850,000 $16,150,000 $33,300,000 $18,000,000 
February. 14,000,000 2,000,00 14,100,000 30,100,000 16,100,000 
March .. 13,900,000 2,250,000 15,750,000 31,900,000 18,000,000 
April .. 12,000,000 2,160,000 14,840,000 29,000,000 17,000,000 
May 2... 12,750,000 2,120,000 16,430,000 31,300,000 18,550,000 
FUME ox 12,300,000 2,360,000 18,340,000 33,000,000 20,700,000 
JU kee 14,500,000 2,700,000 21,800,000 39,000,000 24,500,000 





months of 1933 and those of July, 1932, by substantial 
margins. As the figures now stand, July purchases were 
approximately $6,000,000 higher than in January and ap- 
proximately $10,000,000 or 27 per cent. higher than they 
were in April. They were also greater than the expendi- 
tures in any month since April, 1932. 

The supply bill in July, exclusive of expenditures for 
equipment and for contract work, included approximate- 
ly $14,500,000 for fuel, $2,700,000 for cross ties, and 
approximately $21,800,000 for miscellaneous materials, 
including rail and repair parts for locomotives and cars. 
The latter figure is contrasted with expenditures of 
$16,150,000 in January, $14,100,000 in February, $15,- 
750,000 in March, $14,840,000 in April, $16,430,000 in 
May, and approximately $18,340,000 in June. Of the 
46 roads reporting July figures, 38 showed increases over 
June, as compared with 8 decreases. 





The Work of the Federal Co-ordinator’ 


Purposes of the Emergency Transportation Act and 
its administration described 


By Joseph B. Eastman 


Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation 


my new work, because I hope that a little later on 

it will talk for me. The vital thing seemed to be 
to get it under way, for there is much to be done. The 
time has not come to disclose to you the solution of the 
transportation problem. Probably the time to say the 
final word never will come, for it is one of those prob- 
lems, characteristic of life, which keeps on changing and 
continually demands a new answer. The important thing 
is to keep up with the procession, and my hope is to 
stimulate the forward movement and help to find the 
present-day answer. These metaphors may be a little 
mixed, but I think you understand what I mean. 


U: TO DATE I have not done much talking about 


Reasons for the Co-ordinator Legislation 


All that I shall undertake to do tonight is to tell you 
of the work which I have under way and some of the 
things which I hope it may accomplish. I shall indulge 
in neither promises nor prophecies. Perhaps the best 
approach will be to state the central thought in the Co- 
_ ordinator legislation, as I understand it. The railroads 
of this country form a single transportation system. No 
railroad can live unto itself. It must work closely with 
its neighbors, interchange cars and participate in a multi- 
tude of through routes and joint rates. What we actu- 
ally have is a single transportation system made up of a 
large number of parts separately owned by individual 
companies which to a great extent have independent 
managements and which to a considerable extent compete 
with each other. It is very like the situation which 
existed in this country prior to the Constitution and 
under the Articles of Confederation. These separate 
railroad companies are linked by associations or organi- 
zations of one kind and another, but these ties are very 
Joose. Competition and individualism come first, and 
<0-operation and co-ordination trail a long distance in 
the rear. There is more co-ordination of public regula- 
tion, although the co-operation of the States and the 
Federal government is by no means perfect, but what I 
am now talking about is management. 

The growing competition from the trucks and the 
waterways and the troubles caused thereby brought this 
situation into sharp relief. The enemy was at the gate, 
but the guards were quarreling among themselves. Tens 
and even hundreds of millions of dollars were being 
squandered in the tactics and strategy of inter-railroad 
warfare. With plenty of extraneous competition avail- 
able, the wastes of this internal competition were more 
readily seen. We began to perceive, also, that no matter 
how able and competent the railroad executives might be, 
they were hampered in adjusting the industry rapidly to 
meet new conditions by the difficulty in getting together 
and agreeing upon common policies, The Articles of 
Confederation were too weak. 

This, I take it, was the genesis of the Co-ordinator 





*Address before the Springfield (Mass.) Traffic Club and Shippers’ 
Advisory Board, on Thursday, September 28, 1933. 


idea. It was the thought that a Government agency 
could serve as a nucleus for co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion. Serving as that agency, I have regarded myself, 
not at all as a director general of the railroads, but as a 
means of precipitating and activating the good, but often 
latent, ideas already present in the railroad world. In 
other words, reverting to my Connecticut valley educa- 
tion and to chemical terms, I am a catalyst. I refreshed 
my recollection of that word with the help of the dic- 
tionary, and I think it fits. 


Labor-Saving Economies Barred for Present 


The Emergency Act provided elaborate machinery for 
searching out economies in railroad operation and putting 
them into effect, and particularly those economies which 
can be brought about by proper co-operation and co- 
ordination. Unfortunately most such economies are of 
the labor-saving type, and the great, urgent need of the 
country at the present time is more rather than less 
employment. Not unnaturally, the bill was amended 
before it passed by restrictions upon reduction in railroad 
employment. On the one hand I was told to effect 
economies and on the other I was told not to deprive 
men of work, This converted me, to some considerable 
extent, from the doer of deeds into a prober of possi- 
bilities. The railroads must do much of the spade work 
in the search for economies, and this was contemplated 
in the Act. My organization is sufficient only to point 
the way, assist and check. Of course the labor restric- 
tions had the effect of somewhat abating the enthusiasm 
of the railroads for this work. I am trying to stimulate 
it, and on the whole I have no quarrel with their re- 
sponse. 

My conviction is that economies in railroad operation, 
whether labor-saving or otherwise, should not and will 
not be indefinitely postponed, and that any search for 
economies which is now pursued will have positive, ulti- 
mate benefits, even though they be deferred. I hold this 
belief for two reasons. In the first place, the railroad 
industry is in no position to endure waste of any charac- 
ter. There are too many kindly agencies which are ready 
to step in and substitute for it. It needs better service, 
and in many instances it needs to charge less for that 
service. I believe that this proposition is so inherently 
sound that labor must recognize it. In the second place, 
it is as fruitless in the long run to stay the march toward 
the accomplishment of work with less labor as it is to 
beat back the seas with a broom. In saying that, I 
appreciate fully the very serious problem which such 
progress involves. The welfare of the people of the 
country is the only thing of any real importance, and 
it is essential that a way be found to distribute the 
benefits of progress among all the people. If that be 
not done, there will not long be benefits to distribute to 
the few. In my judgment we shall find the way, because 
we shall have to find it. 

In view of these labor restrictions, however, [ am 
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devoting especial attention to ways of improving railroad 
operations which either involve labor very little, if at all, 
or else are projects which bring in an element of im- 
proved service and are likely to offset economy of opera- 
tion by increased traffic. To illustrate, one section of my 
organization is working on railroad purchases. There is 
little labor involved in that. At the outset, that section 
is chiefly accelerating sound work on which railroad 
associations and committees have for some time been 
engaged. I refer to standardization and reduction of 
the number of types of equipment and of many kinds 
of material and supplies. This work is in line with 
modern practice throughout the business world, and 
the opportunities for economies are large. There is no 
dispute over the principle, but the difficulty has been 
in bringing the many individual railroads into agreement. 
The Co-ordinator can accelerate agreement. Later on 
this section will take up other phases of purchasing 
methods. 

Another section is working on the old problem of the 
pooling of equipment, the object being the best possible 
utilization of cars and reduction in empty-car mileage 
and repair expense. That section is moving cautiously, 
accumulating facts and testing out the ground before 
it takes a forward step. It is dealing with a matter 
which has been the subject of bitter controversy and 
on which many railroad officers are very set in their 
views. I have picked men for this work who believe 
that much improvement is possible, and my guess is 
that they are right. But we aim to be sure of our ground 
before we go ahead. We shall rush into no controversies 
before we are armed with solid facts. 


Improved Service Possible 


But it is a further section of my work about which 
I particularly wish to talk to you, because it is very 
close to my heart, and I believe it will be to yours. 
When the Co-ordinator bill was before Congress, its 
labor critics voiced the view that it was only the ex- 
pression of a cheese-paring policy and that its only 
result would be to cut down service and make it less 
attractive to the shipping and traveling public. This 
was far from my conception of the bill then, and it is 
still more remote now. I can think of nothing more 
important in railroad economy, using that word in its 


Federal Co-ordinator Joseph B. 
Eastman and Staff 

Seated (1. to r.): W.H. Chandler, east- 
ern traffic assistant; Mr. Eastman; V. V. 
Boatner, western’ regional director. 
Standing (L to r.): H. J. German, 
eastern regional director; C. E. Weaver, 
southern regional director; M. M. Caskie, 
southern traffic assistant; C. E. Hoch- 

stedler, western traffic assistant. 
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broad sense, than to make railroad service more attrac- 
tive, more available, and more usable for both the ship- 
ping and the traveling public. The railroads are up 
against new conditions. The service which has been 
good enough in the past is not good enough now. There 
must be an adjustment and an improvement to meet the 
new conditions, and right there, as I see it, is a vital 
place for the Co-ordinator to strike. The railroad world 
is full of new ideas, and the Co-ordinator’s job is to 
help them to emerge, to concentrate attention upon 


them, and to assist in co-ordinating them for practical 
and general use. 
For that purpose I have created a Section of Trans- 


portation Service, and it is in charge of a man, taken 
from the railroad ranks, who is a dynamo of ideas and 
energy. At this point let me digress to say that ] am 
proud of all of my staff, and if my work meets with 
any measure of success, the credit will in large part 
be theirs. I have found them creative, practical, faithful, 
and ready to work all hours of the day and night. 
Returning to the Section of Transportation Service, its 
Lroad task is to study the adjustment of service, both 
freight and passenger, to meet present-day conditions 
and needs and the selling of that service to the public. 
The object is not only the saving of expense’ but even 
more the provision of the kind of service which the 
users demand. 

At present the section is concentrating on the merchan- 
dise and package service, including that which is per- 
formed by the railroads and also that which is performed 
by the two express agencies, the forwarders and the 
trucks. Without hesitation I can say that more com- 
prehensive and complete steps have been taken to ascer- 
tain the underlying facts in regard to this service than 
have ever before been taken in this country and, so far 
as we know, in the world. The inquiries have gone to 
tens of thousands of shippers, to their traffic representa- 
tives, to the railroads, to their officers all down the line, 
both traffic and operating; to the express companies, to 
the forwarding companies and to the truckers. We shall 
know why shippers prefer one form of service to an- 
other, and the effect of rates, speed of service, store- 
door delivery, packing requirements and similar factors. 
We shall have the best available information in regard 
to the respective costs of rail and trucking service. We 
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shall know the factors in rail service, such as terminal 
and interchange requirements, which tend to increase 
cost and lengthen schedule time, and consider the extent 
to which these factors can be eliminated or minimized. 
We shall have full information in regard to containers, 
demountable truck bodies, sectional cars, skid platforms, 
and all the other devices which are being developed for 
the improvement of rail and truck service. We shall 
consider the opportunities for the pooling of traffic or 
services. ~ 

I do not wish to anticipate the results of this study, 
because we shall formulate no final plans until the evi- 
dence is in and has been carefully analyzed. There will 
be no shots in the dark, if we know how to avoid them. 
I can say, however, that I am confident, on the basis of 
what I now know, that very important improvements 
can be made in the handling of this traffic and probably 
in the methods of charging for the service. I take this 
opportunity to say, also, that this work is by no means 
a mere attempt to bolster up the railroads at the expense 
of the trucks. Motor-truck service has a place in the 
transportation firmament which the railroads cannot fill, 
and it has come to stay. Any plan that we may develop 
will utilize trucks where they can do the job better than 
the railroads. The purpose will be to use both forms of 
service to the best advantage and co-ordinate them into 
a smoothly-working whole. 

The situation as to less-than-carload or package freight 
is particularly acute because of the trucks and the car 
forwarders and also because of the great increase in 
hand-to-mouth buying in small quantities requiring quick 
delivery. However, there are aspects of the carload 
service which we believe will repay attention, and pas- 
senger service will also bear looking into. Much pre- 

liminary work has been done on certain lines of inquiry 
’ which we plan to follow up after we pass the peak of 
the less-than-carload study. Along with these inquiries 
will go one into what may be called the merchandising 
of both freight and passenger service. We shall look, 
very delicately and discreetly, into the methods of so- 
liciting and procuring traffic, to see how the results 
correspond with the money spent, whether or not there 
are certain time-honored practices which are of no real 
benefit and can well be eliminated, and whether there are 
any improvements in methods which might be adopted 
with advantage. None of these inquiries, I may say, 
will be a mere fishing expedition, for they will all have 
very definite objects in view. 

I have laid particular stress on this work of the Section 
of Transportation Service, because I feel so strongly 
the need for adjusting railroad service to the new condi- 
tions which have sprung up so rapidly in recent years. 
But I would not have you think that this work engrosses 
the attention of my staff. Before we get through, I 
believe that we shall have a very good picture of the 
economies in railroad operation which are possible 
through unification of terminal operation, joint use of 
facilities, the pooling of traffic or services, abandonment 
of lines or facilities which have outlived their usefulness, 
restrictions on circuitous routing, use of improved motive 
power, and the like. We shall also go into the matter 
of allowances and charges for accessorial services, in- 
surance, loss-and-damage claims, changes in accounting 
methods, cost accounting, the extension of scientific 
research, and other matters which seem to call for 
attention. 

I come now to another phase of the Co-ordinator’s 


work which I believe is quite as important as the phase © 


which I have been telling you about. The Emergency 
Act is a temporary affair. It was not designed as the 
final transportation word, so far as there can be any 
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finality in such matters. On the contrary the Co-ordina- 
tor was directed to make a study of the whole transpor- 
tation situation, including all the transportation agencies, 
with a view to making recommendations for further and 
more permanent legislation. There is nothing new about 
such studies. Official and semi-official and private bodies 
have been making them ever since transportation began. 
Very often they have done good work, but the actual 
results accomplished have seldom been impressive. I 
may have no better luck than the rest, but I hope that 
it will not be for lack of definite, specific recommenda- 
tions or an adequate background of information. 


Inquiries Being Made for Recommendations for Future 


What those recommendations will be I cannot now 
tell you, because I do not know myself. I have a re- 
search organization at work which is endeavoring to 
accumulate what I believe to be the important basic facts 
and which will soon have many of them ready for my 
consideration. I shall try to tell you in a very brief and 
summary way what those lines of inquiry are. 

The railroads claim that the motor vehicles and water 
lines compete unfairly, because they are in effect subsi- 
dized through free use of facilities provided at public 
expense. The claim is vigorously disputed. I am trying 
to find out the truth about this matter, not neglecting 
the gifts, grants and donations which the railroads have 
had. The question is whether there is a situation which 
needs correction and, if so, whether federal legislation 
can correct it. It is by no means as simple a question 
as many seem to think. 

It is recognized that regulations are necessary for the 
protection of public safety and convenience in the use 
of the highways. Many States have provided such regu- 
lations. I am analyzing these regulations, and aim to 
find out whether a greater degree of uniformity is de- 
sirable, what it should be and whether federal legislation 
is necessary to attain that end. 

There are federal laws providing for the protection 
of the wages and working conditions of railroad em- 
ployees. I am endeavoring to find out whether those 
laws are adequate, and whether similar laws are necessary 
or desirable for other transportation agencies. This 
involves a study of the wages and working conditions 
of these other transportation agencies, as they now exist. 

Railroads are very elaborately regulated with respect 
to rates, service, accounting, capitalization and many 
other activities by both Federal and State public author- 
ities. Other transportation agencies are subject to much 
less public regulation. There is some Federal regulation 
of water lines, but it falls far short of the railroad 
standard. There is no Federal regulation of motor 
vehicles, but quite a little State regulation. The possible 
extension of Federal regulation over the other transpor- 
tation agencies has received much attention in recent 
years. I am having the State experience with regulation 
of motor vehicles analyzed with care, to see what its 
successes and failures have been and what difficulties or 
objections have been encountered. A multitude of opin- 
ions upon the need for Federal regulation have been 
expressed and are on record, and the same is true of 
water lines and other transportation agencies. These 
opinions are all being considered, and other opinions are 
being sought. Basic data are being secured by question- 
naires and in other ways. The whole subject is being 
canvassed as thoroughly as we know how. 

Upon the other hand the railroads are seeking some 
relaxation of Federal regulation, and they will ask for 
more relaxation if their competitors are not regulated. 
Their claims in this respect are being investigated. 
Closely related is the question of the machinery and 
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methods of regulating the other transportation agencies, 
if they are to be regulated, and the means which may 
be taken to simplify and improve public regulation in 
general and speed up its motions. 

The co-ordination of the various transportation agen- 
cies in a way which will avoid useless duplication and 
merely destructive competition is an ideal which is often 
voiced. It involves the question of whether there is a 
field which each transportation agency can occupy better 
than any other, and certain fields where it ought not to 
attempt to function. This gets down to a question of 
costs. It is an elusive subject, but we are attempting to 
run it down. 

Turning from the other transportation agencies to the 
railroads, I have already pointed out that the railroads 
form a single connected transportation system, operated 
as a unit in many important respects. This was not 
originally the situation, but it has gradually become the 
fact under the impact of economic conditions and the 
requirements of law. The question arises whether the 
best way of conducting this single transportation system 
is to have it split up into many parts owned and managed 
by a large number of independent companies. This 
question has many aspects—economic, social, financial 
and legal. It brings in the credit question and the ability 
of our railroads, many of them heavily loaded with debt. 
to secure needed capital for the future. Allied to this 
is the question of property which must be abandoned and 
obsolescent equipment and facilities. It brings in the 
question of operating economies of huge amount which 
are claimed for various unification plans. Allied to this 
is the effect on labor and communities and the healthy 
development of all parts of the country. It brings in 
the question of attaining a management for this trans- 
portation system which can function without the handi- 
cap of a constant conflict of interests, wasteful competi- 
tion and inability to agree readily upon common policies 
for the good of all. It brings in the question of possible 
Government participation in the management, ownership, 
or financial responsibility for these properties, in all of 
the various forms, major or minor, which such partici- 
pation might take. It is a large order, but I am en- 
deavoring to study all these questions, and have able men 
working on them. 

Connected with this study, but important enough to 
deserve separate mention, is consideration of labor con- 
ditions, of means of stabilizing employment, of pension 
systems, of means of providing for workers who lose 
their jobs through the economy programs, and of means 
for improving the general relations between workers and 
managements. My organization is studying these sub- 
jects and obtaining much help from outside sources. 

Finally, I am endeavoring to check my studies by 
knowledge of what the rest of the world is doing, both 
in the management and regulation of their railroads and 
in dealing with the modern problems which other trans- 
portation agencies present. 

Perhaps this recital of the studies which are under 
way will give you the impression that so much is being 
attempted that the work is likely to end up in con- 
fusion. My experience has been, however, that in such 
work the time comes when the issues resolve themselves 
and are found to be less complex than they at first 
seemed, if proper watch is kept for the forest instead 
of the trees. I believe that it will be so in this case. 

I have not mentioned certain other activities which 
are not specified in the law but have come my way, such 
as composing labor disputes, buying steel rail, consider- 
ing whether the railroads are under the National Re- 
covery Act, and other outside matters. I need hardly 
say that I am not in charge of the railroads. Neverthe- 
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less, these matters arise which someone has to handle, 
and I am quite willing to do the best that I can with 
them when they fall to my lot. 

Let me in closing say that I have been much gratified 
by the hearty co-operation which I am receiving from 
the railroads, from the other transportation agencies, 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission, from other 
Government departments, and from shippers’ organiza- 
tions. While I have only a small staff, the opportunities 
for research have been vastly extended by the help 
which has been freely given from these other sources. 
The Commission has been most generous in lending aid. 
The railroads are not only furnishing the data which 
I am requesting, but they are giving me the services of 
numerous important railroad officers on various advisory 
committees. As for the shippers, my Section of Trans- 
portation Service has what it terms a shippers’ advisory 
committee made up of 3500 of the leading industrial 
traffic men, and they have been liberal in supplying in- 
formation and advice. These are illustrations of the 
help which I am receiving and for which I am most 
grateful. 


Eastman Studying Merits 
of Consolidation Plans 


WasHINcTON, D. C. 


ITH a view to obtaining the benefit of differ- 
\W/ ing views upon the merits of railroad consoli- 

dation and making a check of the possibility 
of large economies such as have been claimed for some 
ambitious consolidation plans, Joseph B. Eastman, fed- 
eral co-ordinator of transportation, has undertaken a 
study of the subject which is in charge of a member 
of his staff, with the help of advisory committees of 
railroad operating officers in each region, as a part of 
the general investigation he is making for the purpose 
of a report to the President and Congress. The check 
will be based particularly on the Prince-Barriger plan, 
which was one of those submitted to the President for 
consideration while the emergency railroad legislation 
plan was under consideration early this year, and which 
he has selected as a typical example. 

The carriers in each of the three regions have cre- 
ated organizations, headed by the Regional Co-ordinat- 
ing Committees, which are investigating the economies 
in operation obtainable through joint use of facilities, 
the pooling of train service, and other similar means. 
Through this investigation, as checked and supplemented 
by the work of his own staff, the Co-ordinator expects 
to secure comprehensive information as to what can 
be done under existing conditions and without further 
corporate consolidation or unification of the railroad 
companies. “Various ambitious schemes have been sug- 
gested, however,” he said in a statement issued on Sep- 
tember 22, “for the concentration of the railroads, 
through corporate consolidation or other means, into a 
very few great systems or even into a single system. 
Typical of these schemes is the so-called Prince Plan, 
which might more appropriately be called the Barriger 
Plan, and which proposes to combine the railroads into 
seven or eight systems—two in the East, two in the 
South, and three or four in the West. Very large 
economies are claimed for these plans. For example, 
it has been claimed by the proponents of the Prince 
Plan that it would save something like $740,000,000 in 
operating expense on the basis of 1932 traffic, or about 
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30 per cent of the total operating expense for that year. 

“The Co-ordinator believes that he should check the 
possibility of very large economies which is said to inhere 
in such consolidation plans, and for the purpose of 
such a check he has selected the Prince Plan as typical, 
in view of the fact that its claimed economies have been 
indicated quite definitely and it has been worked out in 
much more detail than any similar plan. It is the 
thought that such a check of the Prince Plan will serve 
the purpose of a general check upon schemes for the 
unification of the railroads into a very few or a single 
system, since the purported economies would in all of 
them be obtained in much the same way. In addition 
to the possible economies, the effect of such schemes upon 
labor and communities and upon the development of 
the country will be considered, and also their financial 
and legal aspects and practicability. It should not be 
understood that at this stage of his inquiries the Co- 
ordinator is in any way committed either for or against 
the Prince Plan or any similar plan. His present 
thought is merely that the claimed economies of such 
schemes are so great that they ought not to be disre- 
garded but merit careful analysis.” 

This work is in charge of W. B. Poland, of the Co- 
ordinator’s staff. The work has proved to be of such 
magnitude, however, that assistance is necessary. With 
the co-operation of the carriers, the Co-ordinator has 
secured the help of advisory committees in each region, 
made up of men whom he has personally selected. They 
have been chosen so as to obtain, in all probability, the 
benefit of differing views upon the merits of consolida- 
tion and the extent to which it can be carried with ad- 
vantage. The Eastern Advisory Committee is made 
up of: D. F. Stevens, general superintendent of trans- 
- portation, Baltimore & Ohio; J. D. Davenport, assistant 
to executive vice-president, New York Central; J. M. 
Symes, superintendent of passenger transportation, 
Pennsylvania; and S. E, Miller, assistant general man- 
ager, Boston & Maine. 

The Western Advisory Committee is made up of: 
H. E. McGee, executive vice-president, Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas; G. R. Harding, assistant to president, 
Southern Pacific; H. R. Lake, general superintendent 
of transportation, Santa Fe; and H. R. Dougan, 
executive assistant, Great Northern. 

The Southern Advisory Committee is made up of: 
J. F. Porterfield, general superintendent transportation, 
Illinois Central; T. W. Parsons, assistant general man- 
ager, Seaboard Air Line; and R. C. Parsons, superin- 
tendent of transportation, Louisville & Nashville. 


Accident Bulletin No. 101 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has issued 
7 accident bulletin No. 101 for the calendar year 1932, 

a pamphlet of 88 large pages, summarizing with 
ample details the record of accidents on the steam rail- 
ways. The main features of this record were reported 
in the Railway Age of April 22, page 594, as given in 
advance sheets. To the number of persons reported at 
the time as killed and injured, the present and complete 
record adds the record of persons who were reported 
as injured, but later recorded as dying—a total of 394 
persons ; 18 in train accidents, 376 in train service acci- 
dents. Of those in train accidents, two were passengers, 
which, added to the one reported killed, makes a total 


of three passenger fatalities due to train accidents in 
1932. 


September 30, 1933 


The grand total of persons killed in train and train 
service accidents—4524—is by this supplementary state- 
ment increased to 4918. This includes 2602 trespassers. 

Train accidents in the 12 months totaled 5770, in- 
cluding 1265 collisions, 3321 derailments and 1184 other 
accidents. Total damages to railroad property in these 
accidents, $7,303,037; total persons killed, 183; in- 
jured, 997. The summary for the preceding year, 
abstracted in the Railway Age of October 8, 1932, 
showed total damages to railroad property in railway 


accidents of $9,607,085. 


Communications... 


Advocating a Joint Nation- 
Wide Advertising Campaign 


San Francisco, CAtir. 
To THE Epttor: 

The people of the United States are transportation-minded. 
They “got that way” as a result of the automobile. The task 
of the railroads is to cause that “transportation mind” to think 
of the railroads as the means of transportation. This particular 
thought is continually emphasized by the frequent communi- 
cations appearing in the Railway Age. The communication 
appearing in the issue of September 16 from Wm. S. Mahnken, 
Jr., is pertinent. 

I believe one answer is national railroad advertising by all 
of the railroads as a group to stimulate railroad interest. This 
advertising should appear in national publications now widely 
used as a means of advertising many other forms of trans- 
portation. 

Also, why not national radio broadcasting? I was particu- 
larly interested to read “Progress in Merchandising Railway 
Passenger Service” in the Railway Age of August 12, outlining 
a concerted joint effort on the part of all railroads to stimulate 
travel to the Century of Progress Exposition at Chicago. It 
has long been my thought that the railroad industry should 
have long ago adopted national radio advertising as a means 
of merchandising their business and also placing before the 
people of the nation their many problems. 

The need for educating the traveling public was forcibly 
brought to my attention a few weeks ago. I had journeyed to 
a resort some 75 or 80 miles from my home. While there, I 
met an acquaintance who had made the same trip with his 
family, which included four children. The children ranged in 
ages from 6 to 12 or 14 years. These children are important! 
They are the future passengers of some transportation agency. 
I made the inquiry if the family had made the trip by automo- 
bile. The answer—“We always drive but this time we came 
down by train because the children had never before been on a 
train.’ To which was added the further remark that they 
would, in all probability, not again make the trip by train be- 
cause it required three hours, while the trip by automobile could 
be made in two hours. When those four children grow up they 
will be transportation-minded, but I am very much afraid they 
will not think of a railroad as a means of transportation. 

When we look through the elaborate display advertising in 
many of our national magazines, we see many advertisements 
dealing with travel and the manner in which we should travel. 
Do these ads cover railroads? Possibly a few cover some indi- 
vidual railroad but I have yet to see an advertisement dealing 
with the railroad industry as a whole. Rather, these advertise- 
ments, which lead us to think of travel and/or a means of 
transportation, invariably lead us to think of airplanes, auto- 
mobiles, trucks and stages. 

This much needed railroad educational advertising can also 
briefly and concisely present many facts which the public should 
know of the railroad problems—taxes, grade crossing elimina- 
tion, terminal investment, truck and water competition, and 
many, many other important facts that appertain to the railroad 
industry in its entirety—applicable to all railroads and not to 
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any one particular railroad. It also seems to me that an in- 
crease in satisfied rail passengers must certainly lead to addi- 
tional shippers of freight—by railroad. 

ae 


Railroad Advertising 


To THE Epiror: 


In the leading editorial in your issue of September 2, you ask 
this question: 

“How much advertising is being done, or is going to be done, by the 
railroad industry, as compared with the automobile industry to make the 
traveling public realise the advantages of travel by rail, and to actually 


want to travel by rail, not on this or that particular railroad, but on any 
railroad?” 


The answer is: No advertising of this kind is being done. 
Furthermore, none is going to be done unless railroad managers 
completely revise their conception of the proper function of 
advertising. It is not, as most of them seem to think, a knife 
with which to “do” competitors; it is a superb tool which can be 
used for all sorts of constructive purposes. But it must be 
used with much more skill than most railroads possess. 

The fact that no railroad has ever used advertising with any- 
thing like the intelligence which many another industry has 
shown is no reflection on advertising. Rather is it a reflection 
on railroad management. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


J. M. CampseELt. 


Are the Railways Selling 
Service Which Pullmans Offer? 


To THE EptrTor: 

Apropos of your article in the issue of September 16 entitled 
“Are the Railways Capitalizing on Pullman Service?”, it may 
be of interest if I cite the following experience which I had a 
few months ago: 

I arrived at Dallas, Texas, one evening last summer and tried 
to get a compartment or lower or what have you for St. Louis. 
Nothing but an upper, although, as I afterward learned, an 
officer of the railroad was occupying the drawing room. 

On presenting my ticket at the gate I was asked what time I 
wished to be called and then discovered that my Pullman accom- 
modations took me only to Little Rock. No suggestion from 
the ticket agent, train conductor or Pullman conductor as to 
what happened after that. The Pullman porter, however, came 
to my rescue and told me that another Pullman car, going 
through to St. Louis, joined the train just before we got to Little 
Rock. (He called me in time, transferred my luggage, found 
accommodations and saw that I was taken care of, but there 
was not the slightest suggestion of help from anyone else, or 
attempt to sell Pullman accommodation beyond Little Rock. 

F. Lavis. 


New Book... 


Federal Regulation of Motor Transport, compiled by Helen M. 
Muller. 154 pages, 7% in. by 5 in. Bound in cloth. Pub- 
lished by the H. W. Wilson Company, New York. Price 
90 cents. 

This is a handbook designed to assist in the preparation of 
debates and public discussions on the subject of federal regu- 
lation of highway carriers. Arranged in a manner convenient 
for that purpose, it briefs an affirmative and a negative presenta- 
tion for a debate on the subject, “Resolved that legislation should 
be enacted for federal regulation of motor transport;” it in- 
cludes as well a bibliography and also reprints of articles giving 
typical affirmative and negative arguments on the question. The 
book is No. 9 of Volume VIII in “The Reference Shelf” col- 
lection, which collection has been published “to make available 
when needed good debates, collections of articles, briefs, bibliog- 
raphies and study outlines on timely subjects for public dis- 
cussion.” 
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Odds and Ends... 


Floral News 


Flowering plants to no less a number than 45,000 were dis- 
tributed last spring from the greenhouses of the Canadian Na- 
tional at Moncton, N. B., to stations in Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island. The flower-conscious station 
agents of the C. N. R. use them in beautifying the station 
grounds. 


Fifty Years of Travel 


Conductor James W. Smith of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas re- 
cently began his fifty-first year of service with the Katy, but if 
he were to quit today, he would already have behind him enough 
travel to satisfy several dozen ordinary men. During his 50 
years on the railroad, Mr. Smith has covered an aggregate 
mileage of approximately 2,900,000. His long service is espe- 
cially notable because of a completely unblemished safety record. 


Historic Station Abandoned 


The Pennsylvania station at Madison, Ind., is to be abandoned, 
to make way for a community center. No longer will it serve 
as a reminder of Indiana’s earliest railway development. The 
first railway line west of the Alleghenies was called the Madison 
& Indianapolis, and was begun at Madison in 1836, although it 
was not until 1847 that the road was completed into Indianapolis. 
For years, the grade of the line into Madison was said to be the 
steepest railroad grade in the world. The drop was 473 ft. in 
1% miles. 


Railway Postage Stam ps 


Postage stamps bearing pictures of trains, terminals or other 
railway scenes have been found to number approximately 250 
among the 200,000 major and minor varieties of stamps that 
have been issued since 1840, writes R. C. Bingham in the 
Illinois Central magazine. In this country, only six issues of 
this sort have been printed since July 1, 1847, the date of the 
first United States postal issue. The first railway stamp came 
out in 1869, and it was a three-cent blue stamp bearing the 
picture of a locomotive. This was duplicated in the following 
general issue of 1875. In 1898, the Trans-Mississippi issue in- 
cluded an eight-cent violet-brown stamp inscribed “Troops Guard- 
ing Train,” the only pioneer railroad scene on a United States 
stamp. “Fast Express,” the carmine and black two-cent stamp 
of the 1901 Pan-American Exposition commemorative issue, de- 
picts the “Empire State Express.” The two remaining issues 
are parcel post stamps, the five-cent stamp showing a mail 
train and the three-cent stamp a railway postal clerk at work 
in a mail car. 


Rail—Air-Rail—Air Delivery 


Speed is the goal of the air express service of the Railway 
Express Agency. Usually, this means air transportation for 
shipments of express matter but not infrequently airplane and 
train service are co-ordinated to insure that no time will be lost. 
Every now and then, in the process of co-ordination, a shipment 
gets tossed back and forth from train to plane until it doesn’t 
know just where it is, but it gets there just the same. For ex- 
ample, the air service of the express agency recently received 
a shipment of auto parts to be handled by air express from 
Indianapolis, Ind., to San Salvador, capital of the Republic of 
El Salvador. The consignment left Indianapolis on the Monon 
at 5 p. m. and was taken by rail to Chicago where it was trans- 
ferred to the United Air Lines for the trip to Dallas, Tex. At 
Dallas, the shipment was taken over by the Missouri Pacific for 
handling by rail to Brownsville, at which point Pan American 
Airways stepped in to take the shipment the rest of the way to 
its destination. Delivery was completed in less than three days. 
Of the total of 3,194 miles covered by the shipment between 
Indianapolis and San Salvador, 1,065 miles were by air transport 
and 2,129 miles by rail. 
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Shippers’ Boards Expect 


Increase in Carloadings 


Estimate for the fourth quarter of 
1933 predicts 15 per cent 
rise over last year 


Freight car loadings in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1933 will be nearly 15 per cent 
above actual loadings in the same quarter 
of 1932, according to estimates just com- 


piled by the thirteen Shippers’ Regional - 


Advisory Boards. On the basis of these 
estimates, freight car loadings of the 29 
principal commodities, which constitute 
over 90 per cent of the total carload traf- 
fic, will be 4,920,561 cars in the fourth 
quarter of 1933, compared with 4,290,050 
actual loading for the same commodities 
in the corresponding period last year. 

Every one of the thirteen Shippers’ Re- 
gional Advisory Boards, which include ap- 
proximately 20,000 shippers throughout the 
_United States, reported an increase in the 
estimated carloadings for the fourth 
quarter of this year compared with the 
same period in 1932. 

The tabulation below shows the total 
loading for each district for the fourth 
quarter of 1932, the estimated loadings 
for the fourth quarter of 1933, and the 
percentage of increase: 





Shippers’ Advisory Actual Esti- Per Cent 
Board Ldgs. mated Increase 
gs. 
1932 1933 
Allegheny a eee oe 540,588 705,448 30.5 
Atlantic States........ 508,459 561,716 10.5 
Central West ........ 201,701 212,279 5.2 
Great Lakes.........+. 210,518 287,353 36.5 
Mid-West Seeaveeoewe 642,673 698,231 8.6 
New England ........ 100,664 105,783 5.1 
Northwest eeveweewsan 178,534 233,924 31.0 
ee WEES wccwewece 615,331 711,323 15.6 
PROC CORE on ccccecs 153,706 173,251 12.7 
Pacific Northwest ..... 124,889 147,533 18.1 
DOMNOE cccdeavecare 396,938 438,913 10.6 
Southwest ............ 353,448 380,463 7.6 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas. 262,601 264,344 B 
WO ces. neskeous 4,290,050 4,920,561 14.7 


Of the 29 commodities covered in the 
forecast, it is anticipated that 23 will show 
an increase. They are: flour, meal and 
other mill products; hay, straw and al- 
falfa; cotton; citrus fruits; potatoes; 
poultry and dairy products; coal and coke; 
ore and concentrates; gravel, sand and 
stone; salt; lumber and forest products; 
petroleum and petroleum products; sugar, 
syrup and molasses; iron and steel; ma- 
chinery and boilers; brick and clay prod- 
ucts; lime and plaster; agricultural im- 
plements and vehicles other than auto- 
mobiles; automobiles, trucks and parts; 
fertilizers of all kinds; paper, paperboard 
and prepared roofing; chemicals and ex- 
plosives; and canned goods. The six com- 
modities for which reductions are esti- 
mated are: all grain; cotton seed and 





Where the Money Goes 


State highway expenditures in 1932 
amounted to $955,446,000, according to 
the U. S. Bureau of Roads. This ex- 
penditure, amounting to about one dol- 
lar out of every ten expended by state 
and local governments, gives some idea 
of where the money goes, has gone, 
and probably will continue to go in our 
rising costs of government. 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board estimated the total state ex- 
penditures in 1929 at $1,990,000,000 and 
the local at $7,126,000,000, a grand 
total of $9,116,000,000. To this is to 
be added federal expenditures of $3,- 
932,000,000, which brought the entire 
cost of government in that year to 
$13,048,000,000, or about $107.37 for 
every man, woman and child in the 
country. The cost of good roads was 
a substantial part of the total. . 

We need more competent and im- 
partial study of what we obtain for 
what we spend—and whether “we” or 
only part of us obtain it. 

From the Wall Street Journal 











products except oil; fresh fruits other 
than citrus fruits; fresh vegetables other 
than potatoes; live stock; and cement. 

Of the commodities for which increases 
are estimated in the fourth quarter com- 
pared with the same period last year, those 
showing the largest increases are: ores 
and concentrates, 307.6 per cent; iron and 
steel, 50.4 per cent; automobiles, trucks 
and parts, 49.5 per cent; lumber and for- 
est products, 24.9 per cent; machinery and 
boilers, 24.2 per cent; cotton, 23.7 per 
cent; brick and clay products, 22.5 per 
cent; and coal and coke, 15.1 per cent. 


Organization of Joint Marine Sub- 
sidiary in N. Y. Delayed 


The question of the formation, by rail- 
roads serving New York, of a joint sub- 
sidiary which would take title to all rail- 
way marine equipment operating in New 
York harbor has been held in abeyance al- 
though the work of pooling marine opera- 
tions under the direction of T. C. Mulligan, 
former manager of the Central of New 
Jersey’s marine department, has continued 
since the plan for consolidating these oper- 
ations was launched in July. : 

The original program contemplated the 
formation of a separate corporation which 
would own and operate the lighterage 
equipment but the formation of such a 
company has been delayed pending a study 
of legal and other matters which would 
be involved in a transfer of title to the 
equipment. 
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Steel Companies Agree 
To Bid for Rail Orders 


Loans to railroads for maintenance 
and equipment are also 
under consideration 


The administration’s pian for inducing 
the railroads to place orders for a 
considerable tonnage of _ steel rail 
with the aid of loans to be made by 
the government through the Public Works 
Administration, contingent upon a _ re- 
duction in price, apparently came to a 
head on Monday, September 25, when the 
executives of three leading steel companies 
were called into conference at the White 
House with President Roosevelt, Joseph 
B. Eastman, federal co-ordinator of trans- 
portation, and Donald R. Richberg, counsel 
of the National Recovery Administration, 
and agreed to submit competitive bids. 
Mr. Eastman submitted to the President 
figures he had collected from the railroad 
executives at the request of the President, 
through the American Railway Associa- 
tion, indicating a willingness to purchase 
between 600,000 and 700,000 tons of rail 
under such conditions, with a possibility 
of increased amounts provided favorable 
terms can be arranged, and the steel com- 
pany executives, upon leaving the White 
House, indicated a willingness to offer 
some reduction under the present price of 
$40 a ton, in spite of the increase in their 
costs resulting from the recent adoption of 
a N. R. A. code, for sufficient tonnage at 
this time. The steel company officials were 
Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation, Eugene G. Grace, 
president of the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
and L. C. Block, president of the Inland 
Steel Company. 

It was stated afterward at the White 
House that the President requested all to 
bid on the rails and that all said they 
would do so; that he had indicated that he 
expected them to. make the lowest pos- 
sible competitive bids in view of the 
tonnage involved and the efforts of the 
government to promote stimulation of 
the capital goods industries with the aid 
of government loans. 

The fact that an effort was being made 
to induce rail purchases by the railroads 
was recently disclosed at the White House 
and since then Mr. Eastman has been 
making a canvass of the situation. It is 
understood that the figures given by the 
railroads were predicated on the idea of 
a reduced price, as the President had 
indicated he thought rail prices had not 
come down as much as other prices dur- 
ing the depression, but the exact terms 
on which the railroad replies were based 
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have not yet been disclosed and it is under- 
stood the government has not yet in- 
dicated exactly the terms on which loans 
would be made. Purchase of anything 
like this quantity of rail would also re- 
quire the purchase of a large additional 
tonnage of rail fastenings, which appar- 
ently did not enter into the discussions 
as to price, and on some of which the 
prices have recently been advanced. 

Secretary Ickes, public works adminis- 
trator, said that the interest rate and 
other terms of the loans to be made to 
railroads had not yet been determined but 
were still under discussion. He indicated 
that the interest rate would probably be 
4 per cent which is the usual rate on 
loans from the $3,300,000,000 public works 
fund. He said he did not know the 
present price of steel rail but that he 
knew it was too high. 

It is understood that the government 
is prepared to loan the money for the 
rail purchases and the required fastenings 
also on ten-year notes of the railroads, the 
interest for the first year to be deferred. 
Some roads are prepared to make pur- 
chases without borrowing from the gov- 
ernment if they receive an attractive price. 
The 600,000 to 700,000 ton figure repre- 
sents the totalof the replies received from 
the railroads up to the time of the con- 
ference and other roads were still to be 
heard from, so it is estimated that the 
amount may be considerably increased be- 
fore the bids are submitted by the steel 
companies. Mr. Eastman has been con- 
ferring on the subject with Col. Henry 
M. Waite, deputy administrator of the 
Public Works Administration. 

Various plans for making government 
loans to railroads for the purpose of mak- 
ing up deferred maintenance and possibly 
also for new equipment have been under 
discussion all summer among officials of 
the Public Works Administration, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, the Co- 
ordinator and representatives of the rail- 
roads, but the rail plan is the first to reach 
tangible form. There are possibilities of 
loans either by the Public Works Admin- 
istration or by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, because the restrictions in- 
cluded in the laws governing the two 
corporations are different. One plan con- 
sidered involves the use of the equipment 
corporation organized last year by several 
equipment manufacturing companies to 
finance purchases of equipment with the 
aid of R. F. C. funds. Another, which 
has recently received some newspaper pub- 
licity, understood to have originated among 
economists in the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, contemplates the formation of 
a government corporation to purchase 
equipment to be leased or sold later to 
railroads. Various other plans have been 
under discussion in the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, which has already 
loaned some $381,000,000 to railroads, but 
has received comparatively few applica- 
tions in recent months for additional 
loans. Some definite developments are 
regarded as possible at an early date. 


August Locomotive Shipments 


_ August shipments of railroad locomo- 
tives from the country’s principal manu- 
facturing plants, as reported to the United 
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States Department of Commerce, totaled 
three locomotives as compared with none 
in July, nine in August, 1932, and 16 in 
August, 1931. Unfilled orders at the end 
of August total 79 locomotives (75 elec- 
trics and four steam) as compared with 
unfilled orders for 111 locomotives (110 
electrics and one steam) at the end of 
August, 1932. The foregoing statistics 
do not include data on locomotives built 
by railroads in their own shops. 


Safety Section to Meet at Chicago 


Means of bringing about still greater 
safety on the railroads will be discussed 
at the thirteenth annual convention of the 
Safety Section of the American Railway 
Association, which will be held at the 
Stevens hotel, Chicago, beginning Tuesday, 
October 3 and continuing until Thursday, 
October 5. Among the speakers on the 
program are F. E. Williamson, president of 
the New York Central Lines, R. H. Aish- 
ton, chairman of the board of the American 
Railway Association, M. J. Gormley, pres- 
ident of the American Railway Associa- 
tion; Dr. M. O. Lorenz, director of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Lew R. Palmer, 
conservation engineer of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, and C. B. Bou- 





Public Should Share Cost of Grade 
Crossing Protection 


Upon reams of paper millions of 
words have been written on the sub- 
ject of grade crossings by authors, un- 
numbered and unknown. Why do we 
continue to run in circles and, like a 
dog chasing his tail, fail to catch the 
point? 

Definite specifications, generally 
agreed upon, have been laid down for 
the protection of highway-railroad 
grade crossings, but there has been de- 
lay in the universal application of the 
specifications because the public, as a 
state or subdivision thereof, accepts no 
financial responsibility for providing 
protection. According to the generally 
accepted opinion, a collision of train 
and automobile at a grade crossing is 
due to the presence of the train upon 
a railroad track and not to the pres- 
ence of the automobile upon a muni- 
cipal, county or state highway. The 
engineman has received a_ thorough 
training and passes a comprehensive 
mental and physical examination, peri- 
odically repeated, as assurance of his 
qualifications to operate a vehicle which 
cannot dodge, whereas rarely is an 
adequate test made of the qualifications 
of an automobile driver. Why should 
not the public, which through legally 
constituted authority has licensed the 
motor vehicle operator, be equally re- 
sponsible with the railroad for financing 
the protection necessary at a grade 
crossing? If such financial co-opera- 
tion could be secured there would be 
a marked increase in the number of 
crossings protected. 


From a paper by E. Irvine Rudd, chief en- 
gineer, Public Utilities Commission of Con- 
necticut; before a conference of state utility 
commission engineers at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C. 
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let, director of safety of the Wisconsin 
Public Service Corporation. Charles E. 
Hill, general safety agent of the New 
York Central Lines and chairman of the 
safety section, will preside. 


R. B. A. to Hold Annual Dinner 
on November 9 


The Railway Business Association will 
hold its twenty-fifth annual meeting and 
dinner on Thursday, November 9, at the 
Stevens hotel, Chicago. The general ex- 
ecutive committee is to meet at 10:30 
a. m. on that date, while the annual meet- 
ing will convene at 1.00 p. m. and the 
annual dinner at 7:00 p. m. The speak- 
ing program is to be the subject of a 
later announcement. 


Policemen Abuse Pass Privilege 


The Police Department of New York 
city has taken away from 593 employees 
of the department passes which have al- 
lowed them to ride free on railroads within 
the city limits, complaint having been made 
that these men retained their seats when 
they should have given them up to passen- 
gers who paid fares. Most of these per- 
sons were clerical employees, at headquar- 
ters, not wearing uniforms. On the Long 
Island, some had lent their passes to rela- 
tives who used them after having changed 
the identifying photographs on the passes. 


Boston-Maine Airways 


The Boston-Maine Airways, subsidiary 
of the Boston & Maine and the Maine 
Central, has announced its fall time-table, 
beginning September 24, under which 
there will be three round-trips each week 
day, between Boston, Mass., and Portland, 
Me.; and two round-trips every day, in- 
cluding Sunday, between Boston and Ban- 
gor, via Portland and Waterville. The 
company’s airplanes each carry 10 passen- 
gers. The airplane service to and from 
Rockland, Me., has been suspended for 
the winter. 


Special Committee to Observe Codes 


The railroads have formed a_ special 
committee of purchasing agents to study 
the various codes being submitted to the 
National Recovery Administration which 
contain provisions likely to affect the 
prices paid by railways for materials and 
supplies or other conditions affecting the 
sales of such products. The committee 
consists of C. D. Young, vice-president of 
the Pennsylvania; D. C. Curtis, chief pur- 
chasing officer of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific; and A. C. Mann, vice- 
president of the Illinois Central. 


Campaign Against Railroad Hitch- 
Hikers 


Harry L. Hopkins, administrator of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
has asked the railroads to co-operate in 
a campaign to discourage the wandering 
of transients. over the railroads and public 
highways. He pointed out in a memoran- 
dum that the states have set up machinery 
for meeting the relief needs of persons 
within their own borders but that the 
unprecedented increase in the number of 
transients in recent years has created a 
problem, and a. large proportion of the 
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transients make use of the railroads in 
their travels, particularly in view of ef- 
forts that have been made to discourage 
hitch-hiking by automobile. He suggested 
a concerted plan to close the availability 
of the railroads to this type of traveler on 
a specified date, with publicity that it will 
be put into effect, to run along with a 
similar plan devised by the states inform- 
ing the transients that highways will be 
closed to hitch-hiking and that vagrancy 
laws will be enforced. 


Washington Sales Tax Constitutional 


The supreme court of the state of 
Washington has upheld the constitution- 
ality of the state occupational sales tax 
measure. Effective August 1, steam rail- 
ways will be taxed 1% per cent; electric 
railways, street railways and transporta- 
tion systems within the limits of towns, 
0.05 per cent; telephone and telegraph 
companies, 3 per cent; express companies, 
2 per cent; and passenger and freight 
highway transportation companies, 1% 
per cent. Stringent fines are provided in 
the act for those who attempt to evade 
proper returns under the law. 


Reduced Canned Goods Rates 
Suspended 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from October 1, until May 
1, 1934, the operation of railroad tariff 
schedules published by Agents Toll, Boyd 
and Gomph, which proposed to reduce the 
rates on canned goods from 90 cents to 
80 cents per 100 pounds, carload minimum 
weight 60,000 pounds, from Pacific Coast 
territory origins to destinations east of the 
Rocky mountains, including the Mississippi 
valley, to, but not east of a line drawn ap- 
proximately from Detroit, Mich., through 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Chattanooga, Tenn., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., to Mobile, Ala. The com- 
mission had previously allowed a rail- 
water rate of 75 cents to go into effect. 


New Equipment in Service 


Class I railroads in the first eight 
months of 1933 placed in service 1,838 
new freight cars, according to the Car 
Service Division of the American Railway 
Association. In the same period last year, 
2,477 new freight cars were placed in 
service. The railroads on September 1 
this year had 1,129 new freight cars on 
order compared with 1,423 on the same 
day last year. The railroads placed one 
locomotive in service in the first eight 
months this year compared with 35 in 
the same period in 1932. New locomo- 
tives on order on September 1 this year 
totaled one compared with five on the same 
day last year. Freight cars and loco- 
motives leased or otherwise acquired are 
not included in the above figures. 


S. A. L. August Passenger Revenue 
Above That of August, 1932 


August passenger revenues of the Sea- 
board Air Line were above those for the 
corresponding month of a previous year 
for the first time since March, 1929. The 
increase over August, 1932, was approxi- 
mately $4,000, a gain of 2.76 per cent. 
Seaboard passenger traffic officers regard 
this showing as especially gratifying since, 
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they point out, it was made despite the 
fact that the Century of Progress Expo- 
sition has this year diverted to Chicago a 
substantial amount of passenger business 
which the S. A. L. might otherwise have 
handled to Northern and Eastern destina- 
tions. Also, passenger train-miles op- 
erated by the Seaboard in August, 1933, 
were less by 15,000 than those operated 
in August, 1932, indicating an increase 
in the number of passengers per train. 


New Industries on Missouri Pacific 


A total of 216 new industries have been 
located on the Missouri Pacific lines dur- 
ing the first eight months of this year, 
the concerns having an aggregate capital 
investment of $3,567,690 and an estimated 
traffic of 308,761 carloads annually. Oil 
products and oil well supply companies 
lead, both in the number of new plants 
established and in the amount of capital 
investment, 66 such new plants having 
been constructed at a cost of $2,279,500. 
Other industries include warehouses, num- 
bering 61, with an investment of $476,100; 
four cotton gins and compresses, repre- 
senting a total investment of $36,800; 32 
lumber, hardware and steel concerns, total- 
ing $271,320; ten manufacturing and can- 
ning plants, $244,500; and 32 miscellaneous 
concerns with a total investment of $304,- 
500. 


Electric Railways in 1932 


The Bureau of the Census has made 
public the results of a preliminary tabula- 
tion of the returns received from electric 
railway companies at the quinquennial cen- 
sus of electrical industries taken in 1933. 
These are for electric railways in operation 
during all or any part of 1932 and do not, 
except as to miles of motor bus route, 
include any data for bus lines operated 
by electric railways. Trolley bus data are 
included. 

The totals for the United States which 
follow are preliminary and subject to 
necessary corrections after further exami- 
nation of the returns: 


United States totals: 
Number of operating companies. . 479 


Miles of track operated......... 32,373.97 
Miles of bus route (round trip) .. 20,527.40 
Number of employees........... 184,613 
Payroll .ccccccsce Siler de wrcicadiae $283,642,745 
Operating revenues ............ $606,621,915 
Number of passengers. carried 

(railway and trolley bus)..... 9,454,205,339 
Car-miles operated ............. 1,688,207,341 


Santa Fe Purchases in Anticipation of 
Increased Prices 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe is 
purchasing increased quantities of supplies 
and plans to buy more in anticipation of 
possible increased prices, according to 
Samuel T. Bledsoe, president and chair- 
man of the Executive committee. Projects 
under consideration include the air con- 
ditioning of “The Chief”, which operates 
between Chicago and California, prior to 
the summer of 1934. Mr. Bledsoe also 
expressed the intention of the Santa Fe 
to purchase not less than 35,000 tons of 
rails if the price is “right”. He stated 
also that, with regard to a union passen- 
ger terminal at Los Angeles, the Santa Fe, 
the Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific 
had reached an agreement and had pre- 
sented plans to the California Railroad 
Commission, which commission is expected 
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to act upon the railroads’ proposal within 
the next 10 days. 


Readjustment of Lake and Rail 
Freight Rates Proposed 


Examiners William J. Koebel and 
Arthur S. Parker of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have submitted a pro- 
posed report recommending a _ readjust- 
ment of lake-rail class rates and rates on 
certain articles related thereto, in lieu of 
the rates proposed by the carriers in pur- 
ported compliance with the commission’s 
orders in the western trunk line and east- 
ern class rate cases. The rates were orig- 
inally suspended, after protests, but were 
allowed to go into effect on March 20, 
1932, pending further investigation. 

The proposed report recommends a dis- 
ruption of the rate parity, Duluth, Minn., 
with, Chicago, IIl., by reducing the spread, 
Duluth over Chicago, on Class I rates to 
and from New England and practically all 
of trunk line territory from 25 cents to 10 
cents. It also recommends that the Twin 
Cities rates on Class I be made 30 cents 
over Duluth dock rates from and to all 
affected eastern territory. The bases pro- 
posed are generally differentials below cor- 
responding all-rail rates. 


Examiner Recommends Readjustment 
of Proposed Export and Import Rates 


Examiner Harris Fleming, of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, has rec- 
ommended in a proposed report that the 
commission find that schedules filed by 
the railroads to become effective March 
3, 1932, and later dates, proposing a new 
basis of export and import rates between 
the Gulf, South Atlantic, and Florida 
points and interior territory, have not 
been justified, and order them canceled 
without prejudice to the filing of new 
schedules conforming to the views ex- 
pressed in the report. Between the ports 
and a portion of the territory it was pro- 
posed to cancel existing export and im- 
port rates and leave the domestic rates as 
the applicable basis. The operation of the 
schedules, the examiner finds, would in 
some instances result in no change but 
generally would result in rates higher or 
lower than the existing rates, the amount 
of the change often being marked. The 
rates were suspended and their effective 
date has since been postponed to October 
3, 1933. 


New Code for Motor Trucks Filed 
with NRA 


The American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., on September 23 submitted to the 
National Recovery Administration a re- 
vised proposed code of fair competition 
for the trucking industry, which is a 
combination of those heretofore proposed 
by the American Highway Freight Asso- 
ciation and the Federated Trucks As- 
sociations of America, and it is expected 
to be scheduled for hearing at Washing- 
ton at an early date before Deputy Ad- 
ministrator Malcolm Muir. It is intended 
to apply to the carriage of property for 
hire by means of. motor vehicles, teams 
and drays, and, in addition, all persons 
operating motor vehicles, teams, and drays 
not for hire, in so far as their operation 
of such vehicles is concerned, except as 
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a Operating conditions today demand the pulling of 
heavier trains at higher speeds. 

a Only by using locomotives capable of producing higher 
horsepower can train movement be speeded up without 
reducing tonnage. 

= Super-Power Locomotives start maximum train loads 
for a given weight on drivers,and have the POWER to pull 


such loads at higher speeds. 


RESULT—Lower Operating Costs 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS : Incorporated ° LIMA » OHIO 


SUPER-POWER LOCOMOTIVES 
CUT OPERATING COSTS 
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they elect in this particular to be cov- 
ered under the code of some other in- 
dustry and provided such other code does 
not provide longer hours of service or 
lower schedule of minimum wages. Ex- 
ceptions are made, however, as to farmers 
transporting their own farm products or 
supplies and companies performing trans- 
portation for themselves. Subdivisions of 
the industry, natural and territorial, have 
filed or are in process of filing separate 
appendices as to hours of labor, rates of 
pay, and fair practices, but the general 
provisions of the proposed code provide 
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for a maximum of 48 hours a week for 
drivers, etc., but with special provision for 
a seasonal increase not exceeding an av- 
erage of 48 hours a week over a three 
months period. There is also an alter- 
native basis which makes 1,060 miles of 
travel with a truck equivalent to 48 hours 
of labor and another provision for an ad- 
justment with the approval of the pro- 
posed code authority of the association “to 
conform with maximum hours of dif- 
ferent competitive forms of transportation 
agencies which are under the supervision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
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public utilities commissions and/or such 
governing regulatory bodies as may exist,” 
which apparently is intended to allow as 
much as 16 hours a day. 

It is declared to be an unfair practice 
to transport property, except for a recog- 
nized charitable organization, at less than 
reasonably compensatory rates under ef- 
ficient operation, as may be determined for 
each locality and each region by local or 
regional code authority under methods pro- 
mulgated by the National Code Authority 
with the approval of the National Re- 
covery Administration. 








Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class | Steam Railways in the United States * 


Compiled from 149 Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses Representing 150 Class I Steam Railways 


United States 


FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1933 AND 1932 
Southern District 


Eastern District 





Western District 











Item 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 
Average number of miles 
. operated ........++. 240,861.53 241,923.68 59,463.57 59,729.55 45,804.31 46,142.46 135,593.65 136,051.67 
evenues: 
a scp cn ike oe $240,172,201 $179,856,070 $103,388,901 $73,933,934 $47,738,913 $32,726,073 $89,044,387 $73,196,063 
Passenger cocce cocccee 30,964,116 32,713,266 18,210,341 19,486,211 3,288,508 3,230,566 9,465,267 9,996,489 
DE. Gabevneeeees ee 7,333,733 7,868,844 2,826,151 3,105,267 1,272,819 1,320,647 3,234,763 3,442,930 
Express ..-.ccsccsees 2,678,268 2,845,137 1,035,616 1,390,160 357,256 326,751 1,285,396 1,128,226 
All other transportation 6,608,832 6,214,625 3,593,000 3,643,282 550,918 419,511 2,464,914 2,151,832 
Incidental ....++.++.. 5,409,253 5,312,872 2,890,054 3,006,901 755,971 682,657 1,763,228 1,623,314 
Joint facility—Cr...... 739,153 767,124 218,733 246,288 187,490 164,884 332,930 355,952 
Joint facility—Dr...... 197,257 246,754 47,404 65,266 21,416 20,497 128,437 160,991 
Railway operating 
Fr TEVENUCS ..eeeee 293,708,299 235,331,184 132,115,392 104,746,777 54,130,459 38,850,592 107,462,448 91,733,815 
xpenses: 
Maintenance of way 

and structures ..... 30,401,012 29,449,033 12,022,545 11,212,329 5,871,784 5,052,398 12,506,683 13,184,306 
Maintenance of equip- 

SE a8ecbeeserasee 51,670,754 47,983,351 23,854,221 21,060,544 9,675,448 8,756,550 18,141,085 18,166,257 
Traffic ... eee ecccce 7,177,058 8,011,022 2,707,318 3,078,022 1,336,434 1,457,855 3,133,306 3,475,145 
Transportation ....... 91,883,965 90,044,813 43,083,628 41,482,686 15,376,980 14,276,440 33,423,357 34,285,687 
Miscellaneous operations 2,042,783 2,262,762 1,009,627 1,073,369 205,921 219,128 827,235 970,265 
SEE snedensapeeecs 11,924,385 12,485,804 5,113,402 5,424,163 2,041,287 2,101,753 4,769,696 4,959,888 
Transportation for in- 

vestment—Cr, coeees 191,459 422,777 53,317 171,178 20,384 35,166 117,758 216,433 

Railway operating 
expenses ....... 194,908,498 189,814,008 87,737,424 83,159,935 34,487,470 31,828,958 72,683,604 74,825,115 
Net revenue from railway ° 
operations ......... 98,799,801 45,517,176 44,377,968 21,586,842 19,642,989 7,021,634 34,778,844 16,908,700 
Railway tax accruals.... 23,505,048 23,872,896 10,228,247 10,307,589 4,278,426 4,132,952 8,998,375 9,432,355 
Uncollectible railway rev- 
GUMGE cc cecccccsecces 80,680 73,118 33,325 34,235 9,697 14,224 37,658 24,659 
Railway operating by 
eae 75,214,073 21,571,162 34,116,396 11,245,018 15,354,866 2,874,458 25,742,811 7,451,686 
Equipment rents—Dr. bal- : 
eae 7,665,110 7,298,361 4,158,652 3,555,172 248,821 134,929 3,257,637 3,608,260 
Joint facility rent — Dr. 4 
PO da aiwecheden 3,241,895 2,985,379 1,725,879 1,577,698 439,519 333,360 1,076,497 1,074,321 
Net railway oper- J 
ating income ... 64,307,068 11,287,422 28,231,865 6,112,148 14,666,526 2,406,169 21,408,677 2,769,105 
Ratio of expenses to rev- e " . 
enues (per cent).... 66.36 80.66 66.41 79.39 63.71 81.93 67.64 81.57 
FOR SEVEN MONTHS ENDED WITH JULY, 1933 AND 1932 
Average number of miles — a 
CPOTREE cccecccctve 241,146.92 241,755.38 59,532.91 59,723.25 45,847.62 46,181.34 135,766.39 135,850.79 
Revenues: 
MED Kone vevennesies $1,374,876,547 $1,406,382,261 $587,646,788 $614,259,938 $286,527,239 $270,718,580 $500,702,520 $521,403,743 
ee 180,966,807 233,987,888 107,928,108 138,553,795 21,837,608 27,563,957 51,201,091 67,870,136 

Se ee eee 52,512,006 56,802,669 20,575,943 22,404,238 9,046,391 9,661,961 22,889,672 24,736,470 
DE trtectcasdewe 25,480,005 32,529,658 10,524,955 14,573,351 5,396,032 5,921,141 9,559,018 12,035,166 
All other transportation 40,950,068 46,965,521 22,979,689 27,152,566 3,629,798 3,803,939 14,340,581 16,909,016 
eee 30,787,848 38,277,741 17,410,411 22,407,152 4,564,934 5,108,987 8,812,503 10,761,602 
Joint facility—Cr...... 4,659,988 5,439,254 1,497,205 1,824,930 1,049,936 1,022,490 2,112,847 2,591,834 
Joint facility—Dr...... 1,298,852 1,683,070 357,064 481,663 127,706 131,864 814,082 1,069,543 

Railway operating - ™ 
PEVENUES ..cccce 1,708,934,417 1,818,701,922 768,206,035 840,694,307 331,924,232 323,669,191 608,804,150 654,338,424 
Sygpaem: ‘ 

aintenance o wa — 

and structures ... pod 177,897,476 217,959,520 69,640,046 88,503,736 36,505,999 42,652,300 71,751,431 86,803,484 
Mai ip- 

— . ical tna 330,433,739 373,902,496 146,665,466 169,961,236 62,972,667 68,298,875 120,795,606 135,642,385 
SE Menaniveseenes 49,850,722 59,187,841 18,436,404 22;865,314 9,594,940 10,957,549 21,819,378 25,364,978 
Transportation ....... 610,541,915 696,781,935 282,883,285 328,104,707 103,957,605 113,738,586 223,701,025 254,938,642 
Miscellaneous operations 12,937,347 17,217,829 6,506,464 8,600,205 1,543,694 2,047,902 4,887,189 6,569,722 
OS Oa 83,807,080 94,221,086 35,998,042 41,202,812 14,270,930 16,184,454 33,538,108 36,833,820 
T tati f in- 

‘Velen ai Sd 1,618,472 2,572,051 621,475 913,402 185,679 182,037 811,318 1,476,612 

Rail i 
pe lg aeanan 1,263,849,807 1,456,698,656 559,508,232 658,324,608 228,660,156 253,697,629 475,681,419 544,676,419 
wags panne dpa — 445,084,610 362,003,266 208,697,803 182,369,699 103,264,076 69,971,562 133,122,731 109,662,005 
Railway tax accruals.... 157,603,101 170,009,447 65,832,529 69,673,570 29,866,349 31,977,139 61,904,223 68,358,738 

Jncollectit ailwz yo 

. en mere wd be 564,875 544,656 230,930 209,971 71,657 81,347 262,288 253,338 
eo = 286,916,634 191,449,163 142,634,344 112,486,158 73,326,070 37,913,076 70,956,220 41,049,929 
ae inne 50,304,824 24,631,728 24,998,666 4,024,324 3,283,398 20,553,563 22,022,760 
as yo 20,244,078 11,224,330 10,793,575 2,324,307 2,093,714 7,420,896 7,356,789 
sg Mn 2g 216,737,486 120,900,261 106,778,286 76,693,917 66,977,439 32,535,964 42,981,761 11,670,380 
wate ig ae 73.96 80.10 72.93 78.31 68.89 78.38 78.13 83.24 


enues (per cent).... 





* uciafen switching and terminal companies. Statements prior to January, 1933, included switching and terminal companies. 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission, 


Subject to revision. 
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The 


OLDER LOCOMOTIVES 
Must Be PUT ASIDE 


Among the 10,000 locomotives now awaiting classified repairs, only 


a small number is fitted for further service. 


In the days of lean traffic, the best locomotives on the road were 
worked exhaustively to produce ton miles at the lowest possible 
cost. Now that traffic is increasing and more locomotives are needed, 


the less efficient power cannot keep down costs. 


New power, equipped with all the power and speed increasing fac- 
tors, is needed to get full benefit of improved traffic. This power 
will incorporate The Locomotive Booster as a fundamental part of 


the design since this is the way to secure maximum power per pound 


of weight and lowest operating and maintenance costs. 





CHICAGO MONTREAL 
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Mississippi Drainage Area Board 


The appointment of the Mississippi 
Drainage Area Board to study previous 
reports and surveys of the Mississippi 
river valley and its tributaries and to 
recommend a national program of devel- 
opment has been announced by Federal 
Administrator of Public Works Harold 
L. Ickes. The personnel of the Commit- 
tee is as follows: Charles H. Paul, Day- 
ton, Ohio; Herbert S. Crocker, Denver, 
Colo.; Samuel M. Woodward, Iowa City, 
Iowa; H. Solon Graves, New Haven, 
Conn.; and Harlan H. Barrows, Chicago, 
Ill. A representative of the Chief of En- 
gineer’s office of the Army, not yet desig- 
nated, will be an ex officio member of the 
Board. The ultimate object of the newly- 
appointed board will be to correlate and 
co-ordinate the various projects which have 
been recommended from time to time for 
the complete development of the Missis- 
sippi river valley and its tributaries. A 
number of individual projects have been 
approved by the Public Works Adminis- 
tration recently and by Congressional au- 
thority in former years. These projects, 
which also affect tributaries, are now to 
be considered in relation to each other. 


Excursion Business on Southern 
Reached Peak Over Labor Day 


Week-end excursion traffic of the 
Southern reached a peak for this year 
over the Labor Day holiday when more 
than 35,000 passengers took advantage of 
the road’s one-cent-per-mile fares, which 
were in effect on September 1-4 between 
‘ all points on the Southern system as well 
as to many other destinations in the South, 
East and North. The increase over the 
1932 Labor Day passenger traffic was 75 
per cent, while the increase in revenue was 
at a corresponding rate. 

In noting the foregoing results, Southern 
passenger traffic officers point out that 
satisfactory results are also confidently 
expected from forthcoming excursions 
which are scheduled for the week-end of 
October 6 and for the Thanksgiving 
holidays. 

In order to improve its Aiken-Augusta- 
Asheville service, the Southern, on Sep- 
tember 24, shortened by 1 hr. the run- 
ning time of its Train 31 between New 
York and these Carol’'na and Georgia 
points. The running time between Wash- 
ington, D. C., and these points has been 
shortened by 35 min. 


May Adjust Cleveland Union Terminal 
Rentals 


F. E. Williamson, president of the New 
York Central and of the Cleveland Union 
Terminal indicated, in a statement issued 
on September 20, that the latter company 
was disposed to adjust its rental charges 
in order to induce non-tenant railroads 
serving Cleveland to use the Terminal as 
a passenger station. Mr. Williamson’s 
statement also revealed that negotiations 
in this connection are now being con- 
ducted with the Baltimore & Ohio. 

“It was the original thought in the con- 
struction of this terminal that it would be 
generally used as a union passenger sta- 
tion by practically all of the major lines,” 
Mr. Williamson said. “The terminal com- 
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pany recognizes the fact that under 
changed conditions rentals and operating 
charges must generally be offered on a 
basis other than that originally contem- 
plated, and that this is the policy which 
will be followed in negotiations with 
prospective tenant lines. 

“There have been some negotiations 
with the Baltimore & Ohio looking toward 
the use of the terminal by that line, but 
no conclusion has been reached.” 


Northwest Shippers’ Board 


Carloadings in the Pacific Northwest in 
the final quarter of 1933 will be 26,766 
cars, or 16.3 per cent, greater than the 
actual loadings for the same period of 
1932, according to estimates of require- 
ments submitted at the annual meeting of 
the Pacific Northwest Shippers’ Advisory 
Board at Portland, Oregon, on September 
22. An atmosphere of optimism, which 
has been lacking during the last three 
years, pervaded the meeting, as the com- 
mittees reported better prospects. Higher 
loadings and anticipated particularly in au- 
tomobiles, agricultural implements, grain 
and smelter products. 

Paul A. Scherer, Medford, Ore., was 
elected president of the organization to 
succeed J. A. Swalwell. Another new of- 
ficer was Frank M. Smith, Spokane, 
Wash., chairman of the Metals, Mines 
and Smelters committee, who was elected 
vice-president, while those re-elected were : 
Ernest Dolge, executive secretary, and R. 
E. Clark, secretary. Speakers at the meet- 
ing were: W. D. Beck, manager of the 
refrigerator department of the American 
Railroad Association, and C. E. Hoch- 
stedler, traffic assistant to V. V. Boatner, 
western regional director on the staff of 
the federal co-ordinator of transportation. 


Colorado Commission to Protest 
Railroad Abandonments 


In the future the State Public Utilities 
Commission of Colorado will refuse to 
represent the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission during hearings on railroad aban- 
donment cases so that it will be free to 
“intervene in every case in the interests 
of the people along the line,” according to 
a statement made by the state commission 
on September 16. The statement was 
made in connection with an abandonment 
case of the Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
which has been seeking permission to cease 
operations on certain of its branch lines 
because of the losses that such operation 
has incurred. “The policy of the present 
administration of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western is to develop the trans- 
continental route, rather than the railroad 
system of the state as a whole,” said the 
statement. “We are finding that an ever 
increasing number of petitions are being 
filed for abandonment of short lines so 
that eventually Colorado’s railroad system 
might be confined entirely to transcon- 
tinental lines. This may be a great thing 
for stockholders of the roads, but is cen- 
tainly a poor thing for the residents along 
the roads.” 

The commission stated that the interest- 
bearing securities of the D. & R. G. W. 
total slightly more than 120 million dol- 
lars, although the valuation for rate-mak- 
ing purposes as determined by the Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission is only 102 
million dollars, and the valuation for tax 
purposes is only 39 millions. 

“Any consideration of abandonment of 
parts of the line which considers valuation 
of the line as a whole must take into con- 
sideration that the future of the road is 
dependent upon cutting this burden of in- 
terest and amortization,” the statement 
read. 


Committee on Decentralization of 
Industry 


The Committee on Decentralization of 
Industry, a subcommittee of the Business 
Advisory and Planning Council for the 
Department of Commerce, established sev- 
eral months ago by Secretary Roper, held 
a meeting in Washington on September 
27, largely for organization purposes. W. 
A. Julian, treasurer of the United States 
and chairman of the subcommittee pre- 
sided. The prime purpose of the commit- 
tee, according to Mr. Julian, is to permit 
free discussion leading to further study of 
problems in the field of decentralization 
which the committee decides are of suf- 
ficient importance to warrant detailed at- 
tention. Some of our industrialists, ac- 
cording to Mr. Julian, have begun to feel 
that large scale enterprises with thou- 
sands of men in a single plant may not 
be the most efficient and profitable form 
of operation. Other business leaders have 
indicated very keen interest in the funda- 
mental social problems associated with the 
present tendency of great concentration in 
certain areas with the corresponding spars- 
ity of activity in other wide regions of 
the country. In the opinion of Mr. Ju- 
lian, the subject of decentralization ap- 
pears to be growing in interest and im- 
portance. 


No Agreement on Passenger Rates 
Reached at N. Y. Meeting 


Railroad executives from all sections of 
the country met in New York on Septem- 
ber 27 to consider proposed reductions in 
basic passenger rates. That no definite 
agreement was reached was revealed in a 
statement issued after the meeting by F. E. 
Williamson, president of the New York 
Central. 

Mr. Williamson’s statement follows: 

“At a meeting of committees represent- 
ing the Eastern, Western and the South- 
eastern roads, a general discussion of the 
railroad passenger rate situation was held. 
A great many local situations developed 
and these received consideration. 

“Progress was made but no conclusion 
was reached, particularly as the Southern 
roads have not as yet formulated a definite 
program. Further meetings of these or 
other committees will be held at which an 
attempt will be made to bring about a 
uniform agreement.” 

The Eastern Presidents’ Conference, at 
a meeting in New York on September 21, 
had appointed a committee to confer with 
executives of Western and Southern rail- 
roads on the question. Members of this 
Eastern committee are F. E. Williamson, 
president of the New York Central; W. 
W. ‘Atterbury, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania; J. J. Bernet, president of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio; Daniel Willard, president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio; and J. M. Davis, 
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president of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western. 

While no details of this September 21 
discussion were officially revealed it is un- 
derstood that, if reduced passenger fares 
are to be inaugurated, the Eastern ex- 
ecutives would favor a rate—the same for 
both Pullman and -‘oach travel—of three 
cents per mile one-way, and two cents per 
mile round-trip. Such a plan would also 
contemplate the abolition of the Pullman 
surcharge. 

The proposal now being voted upon by 
Western roads, as announced in Railway 
Age of September 23, contemplates a rate 
of two cents a mile in coaches and three 
cents in Pullman cars, with the elimina- 
tion of the surcharge. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Armour Car LINEs are inquiring 
for prices on 500 standard beef refrig- 
erator cars. The decision to buy depends 
on prices quoted. 


Tue St. Lovis-San Francisco has been 
authorized by the United States District 
Court at St. Louis, Mo., to dismantle 3,000 
obsolete freight cars at a cost of approxi- 
mately $45,000. 


Tue Lenich & New ENGLAND has au- 
thorized the dismantling of 273 box cars 
of 30 tons’ capacity and 62 box cars of 40 
tons’ capacity, and has sold for dismant- 
ling 33 hopper cars of 50 tons’ capacity 
and 197 gondola cars of 40 tons’ capacity. 


IRON AND STEEL 


WasasH.—See item under Construction. 


Steet Companies Acree To Bip For 
Ratt Orpvers.—See item elsewhere in news 
department of this issue. 


THe Atcuison, TopeKA & Santa FE 
has ordered 350 tons of structural steel 
for a bridge at Ashland avenue, Chicago, 
from the Hansell Elcock Company. 


Tue CLEVELAND, CIncINNATI, CHICAGO, 
& Sr. Louts has ordered 100 tons of steel 
from the American Bridge Company, for 
a bridge at Urbana, II. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue New York, New Haven & Hart- 
FoRD has equipped two of its dining cars 
with air-conditioning equipment supplied 
by the B. F. Sturtevant Company, Boston, 
Mass. 


Tue Loutsvitte & NasHVILLE, on Sep- 
tember 15, recalled 250 car repair men to 
its South Louisville shops and 125 to its 
Boyle’s shops near Birmingham, the rea- 
son for re-employment being an increased 
demand for freight cars, especially coal 
cars. 
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Supply Trade 





The Wilson Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, has been appointed distrib- 
utor for the Taylor Forge & Pipe 
Works. 


The Ernest E. Lee Company, 115 
South Dearborn street, Chicago, has been 
appointed representative in the Chicago 
territory for the Beaumont Birch Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ross F. Hayes, manufacturers agent, 
has been appointed eastern sales agent, 
transportation department, of the Radel 
Leather Manufacturing Company, 
Newark, N. J., for the sale of its up- 
holstery leathers in the transportation 
field. Mr. Hayes, who was formerly, for 
many years, with the Curtain Supply Com- 
pany and the Adams & Westlake Com- 
pany will continue to have his headquarters 
at 50 Church street, New York. 


Proposed Codes Submitted to N. R. A. 


Companies engaged in furnishing mate- 
rials and supplies to railroads are con- 
cerned with many of the proposed codes 
of fair competition recently submitted to 
the National Recovery Administration, 
although many of them are included in 
industries of more general scope. 

The code submitted for the railway 
safety appliance industry covers the busi- 
ness of the design, development, manufac- 
ture, sale, and installation of power-brake, 
signal, and train-control systems and ap- 
paratus, appliances, and parts, which have 
for their object the safeguarding of 
movements of cars, locomotives or trains. 
The administration of the code is to be 
under the direction of an executive com- 
mittee consisting of seven members and is 
to continue in effect for 90 days and there- 
after during the period of the life of the 
national industrial recovery act unless ter- 
minated by a vote. A minimum wage of 
40 cents an hour is proposed, unless the 
rate was less on July 15, 1929, in which 
case that shall be the minimum, but in no 
event shall the rate be less than 32 cents 
an hour. A maximum of 40 hours a week, 
averaged over a six month period, is also 
proposed. 

The Railway Tie Association has sub- 
mitted a proposed code for the tie industry, 
proposing the creation of an administrative 
committee to administer it, with the presi- 
dent of the association as chairman, in- 
cluding representatives of district commit- 
tees and two members at large. The com- 
mittee would be empowered to require 
reports as to wages, hours of labor, con- 
ditions of employment, number of em- 
ployees, production, shipments, stock on 
hand, and other data necessary for the 
proper administering of the code, to be 
collected through a disinterested agency 
and be treated in a confidential manner. 
The code provides for a maximum of 40 
hours labor per week but with a proviso 
that the administrative committee may 
authorize employment in a seasonal opera- 
tion for a maximum of 48 hours, with 
the exception of parts of an operation de- 
pending on climatic conditions, in which 
greater excess may be authorized pro- 
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vided that the average employment in any 
seasonal operation in any calendar year 
shall not exceed the standard schedule. 
Minimum rates of pay are proposed rang- 
ing from $14 to $15 per week with a pro- 
vision that in towns and rural districts 
of less than 2,500 population all wages 
shall be increased by not less than 20 per 
cent if this does not require wages more 
than $10 per week. Employers are not to 
reduce wages of employees now receiving 
wages between the minimum and $35 a 
week. 

The administrative committee, under 
the provisions of the proposed code, would 
establish a standard form and method of 
accounting for the purpose of determining 
costs and each regional committee would 
determine and report to the administrative 
committee average current minimum costs 
at principal producing points in each re- 
gion. These costs are to be revised from 
time to time as conditions warrant and sale 
at prices less than the minimum cost thus 
established in each regional district would 
be considered an unfair method of compe- 
tition. Provision is made, however, that 
ties may be sold at less than the minimum 
costs where they will not meet the standard 
specifications adopted by the Railway Tie 
Association and the American Railway 
Engineering Association. It is stated that 
nothing in the code is to be construed as 
an intent to fix the selling price of ties, 
but it is intended to prevent or punish any 
flagrant offenses of selling below cost, de- 
pressing wages or other compensation as 
may be generally observed throughout the 
industry. 

The National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association has submitted a proposed code, 
which has been set for hearing on October 
2 before Deputy Administrator Malcolm 
Muir, containing a provision that every 
manufacturer shall establish and announce 
his own prices for his standard product, 
which shall then be the list or published 
prices to be quoted to all customers, with 
no deviation until changes are made by 
filing notice with a supervisory agency. 
The American Machinery and Tool In- 
stitute has also filed a proposed code for 
the machinery and tools industry in asso- 
ciation with the Machinery and Allied Pro- 
ducts Institute. 

The Malleable Founders’ Society has 
submitted a code which has been assigned 
for hearing on October 2 before Deputy 
Administrator H. O. King. The American 
Institute of Steel Construction has sub- 
mitted a code for the structural steel and 
iron fabricating industry and the Steel 
Plate Fabricators’ Association has submit- 
ted one for the steel plate fabricating in- 
dustry. 

The code submitted by the National Steel 
Tank Association has been set for hearing 
on October 6 before Deputy Administrator 
Muir. 


OBITUARY 


Lloyd F. Layne, president of Layne & 
Bowler, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. pump 
manufacturers, died at Memphis on Sep- 
tember 7, at the age of 41 years. 


Myles B. Lambert, transportation 
sales manager of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, died sud- 
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This locomotive doesn’t—it is equipped with an Elesco feed water heater 


CERTAIN amount of exhaust steam up the loco- 
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The heat in this amount of exhaust steam, when re- 
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denly on September 25 at his home in 
Jackson Heights, Long Island, N. Y. 
Mr. Lambert was born in 1873 at Ros- 
lyn, Long Island, N. Y. At an early 
age he entered the service of the Long 
Island as a brakeman. He later was 
telegraph operator and then assistant in a 
switch tower where he completed his 
course in telegraphy. Two years later he 
went with the Kings County Elevated Rail- 
road as a ticket agent and telegraph oper- 
ator, and was promoted through the posi- 
tions of train clerk, train dispatcher and 
trainmaster, until within five years he had 
become division superintendent. In March, 
1900, Mr. Lambert began a special two- 





Myles B. Lambert 


year apprentice course in the Westing- 
house Works. On completion of this 
course he entered the construction or ser- 
gice department on railway work, being 
principally engaged in the installation of 
multiple control apparatus on elevated, 
subway and interurban lines. During this 
time he was foreman in charge of wiring 
one of the test cars for the New York 
subway. About 1904 he returned to rail- 
way operating work as personal represent- 
ative of F. H. Shepard on the Chicago 
Elevated Railroad work. In 1907 Mr. 
Lambert went with the Long Island in 
charge of electric car equipment, but 
stayed with this company only one year, 
returning to the Westinghouse Company 
as a special railway expert, reporting to 
the assistant to vice-president. In 1909 he 
entered the railway sales department as 
head of the railway equipment division 
and then was promoted through the posi- 
tions of manager, equipment division; as- 
sistant to manager, railway department, 
and from assistant manager to the man- 
agership of the department. On April 1, 
1926, he was appointed transportation sales 
manager. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


Vatves.—In a new catalogue, No. 23, 
Jenkins Brothers, New York, presents 
complete details of design, construction and 
use relative to about 400 styles and sizes 
of valves which it manufactures. In addi- 
tion, the catalogue contains much engineer- 
ing data required by those who specify and 
use valves. 
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Construction 





AtcHison, TopeKA & Santa Fe— 
SouTHERN PaciFic—Union PaciFic.— 
The Santa Fe and the Union Pacific have 
submitted to the California Railroad Com- 
mission an application for approval of 
plans for the construction of a union 
passenger terminal in the Plaza area of 
Los Angeles, Cal. This move brings to an 
end many years of controversy between 
these railroads and the Southern Pacific 
concerning a site for the proposed terminal. 
In agreeing upon the so-called set-back 
plan for a station in the Plaza area, the 
railroads agreed “to forego the material 
economic advantages to be derived from 
the construction of a union passenger 
terminal in accordance with the North 
Broadway plan.” The railroads have also 
accepted the city’s offer to contribute not 
to exceed $1,000,000 for grading and the 
construction of grade separation structures 
and street paving in the vicinity of the 
station. Although not a party to the ap- 
plication, the Southern Pacific agreed not 
to oppose the plan as submitted. The pro- 
posed station will face Alameda street on 
the west, with the station tracks paralleling 
the station on the east and terminating in 
a stub-end arrangement at Aliso street, 
which also marks the southern boundary 
of the station. The station will have 15 
platform tracks with provision for the con- 
struction of six additional tracks, and the 
passenger platforms will be connected with 
the station concourse by means of a 
passenger subway. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic.— 
A contract has been awarded to the T. S. 
Leake Construction Company, Chicago, 
for the reconstruction of the roof over 32 
stalls of this company’s 49-stall engine- 
house at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Gutr, Cotorano & Santa Fe—Bids 
were received on September 29 by the 
United States War Department, Galves- 
ton, Tex., for the construction of a rein- 
forced concrete and steel bob-tail swing- 
span bridge, having a span of 100 ft., to 
carry the tracks of this railroad across the 
Intracoastal Canal between Beaumont, 
Tex., and Galveston. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Bids will be re- 
ceived on October 9, by the California 
State Highway Commission for the con- 
struction of a highway underpass on the 
Southern Pacific 1% miles east of El 
Monte, Cal. 


Wasasu.—A contract for furnishing 110 
tons of structural steel to be used in the 
construction of a reinforced concrete and 
steel subway to carry state highway No. 
77 under the tracks of this company near 
Robertson, Mo., has been awarded to 
Stupp Brothers Bridge & Iron Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. A contract has also been 
awarded to the American Bridge Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., for furnishing 170 
tons of structural steel to be used in a 
highway subway at Raymond, Ill. The 
estimated cost of the first-named project 
is $60,000, while the latter structure is 
estimated at about $20,000. 
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ATCHISON, TopEKA & Santa FE— 
Abandonment.—This company and the 
California, Arizona & Santa Fe have ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to abandon the line be- 
tween Kramer, Calif., and Johannesburg, 
27.79 miles. 


ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM & Coast.— 
Trackage Rights—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to abandon operation under track- 
age rights over 1.7 miles of the Southern 
in Atlanta, Ga., and likewise to abandon 
use of the facilities of the Atlanta Term- 
inal Company. Instead it is authorized to 
operate over a similar mileage of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis and to 
use that company’s passenger station in At- 
lanta. 


CaLiIFoRNIA & OrEGON Coast.—R. F. C. 
Loan.—This company has withdrawn its 
application to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for a loan of $5,718,565. 


CHESAPEAKE & OunI0.—A bandonment.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon its branch line between Garri- 
son, Ky., and Carter, 19.74 miles. 





Cuicaco, St. Pavut, Minneapotis & 
OmaHa.—A bandonment.— The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company to abandon a branch extending 
from Luverne, Minn., to Doon, 27.6 miles. 
Traffic on the line has declined sharply 
because of the competition of motor ve- 
hicles. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN. — Condi- 
tions of R. F. C. Loan Modified—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has modi- 
fied the conditions under which it per- 
mitted this company to borrow $3,862,000 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to meet in part on October 1 ma- 
turity of $7,724,000 6 per cent bonds of 
the Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley. 
The condition was that “substantially all” 
of the holders of these bonds would have 
to assent to the plan before the R. F. C. 
could advance the loan, and this is changed 
to permit advances on the loan when hold- 
ers of bonds equivalent to twice the total 
of all advances have assented to the plan. 
The company reported that 89 per cent of 
the holders have assented to the plan, and 
97 per cent of those whom it has been 
able to reach. 


Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE.— 
R. F. C. Loan—This company has with- 
drawn its application to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for a loan of $2,- 


500,000. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.— 
Abandonment—tThe Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to abandon a portion of a branch line ex- 
tending from a point near Sand Pit, Utah, 
to Wasatch, 6.8 miles. 


Gutr & Sup Istanp.—Bonds.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $5,280,000 of refunding and improve- 
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ment mortgage bonds, to be delivered to 
the Illinois Central for advances. 


LovisvitLE & NASHVILLE. — Abandon- 
ment.—Examiner M. S. Jameson of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has rec- 
ommended in a proposed report that the 
commission authorize the abandonment of 
the branch line from Prattville Junction, 
Ala., to Prattville, 10 miles. 


Mayo & Coox’s Hammock.—R. F. C. 
Loan—This company has applied to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for a 
loan of $200,000 to be used in the construc- 
tion of a line between Mayo, Fla., and 
Cook’s Hammock, 12.5 miles. It has also 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a certificate authorizing con- 
struction of the line and for authority to 
issue 500 shares of no-par stock and $200,- 
000 of first mortgage 6 per cent bonds. 
The Commission had granted a certificate 
in 1929 but the company was unable to 
complete the construction in the time al- 
lowed. 


MissIssipp1 CENTRAL.—Note——The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to issue a promis- 
sory note for $150,000 to be delivered to 
the United States Lumber Company in 
payment for advances. 


MoreHEAD & NortH Fork.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon a line from Four-Mile 
Point to Redwood, Ky., 20.219 miles. 


Pittsspurc & SHAwMuT. — Abandon- 
ment—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
abandon a 1.3 mile line extending from 
Tait, Pa., to Knoxdale. 


Reapinc.—Bond Maturity Extended. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to extend for 
ten years the maturity date of $2,644,000 
of prior-lien mortgage bonds of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading which fall due on Oc- 
tober 1 and to assume obligation for 
interest and principal. 


STANLEY, Merrit, & PHILiLips.—Aban- 
donment.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
abandon as to interstate and foreign com- 
merce, its line from Polley, Wis., to Wal- 
rath, 22 miles. 


St. Louts- San Francisco. — Trustees 
appointed.—Federal Judge John B. Faris, 
at St. Louis, Mo., has appointed James 
M. Kurn and John G. Lonsdale as trus- 
tees of the Frisco in accordance with an 
application of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to facilitate presentation of a 
new plan for reorganization. Mr. Kurn 
and Mr. Lonsdale have been acting as re- 
ceivers of the company. 


St. Louts-SaANn Francisco. — Abandon- 
ment.—The receivers have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon nine branch lines, to- 
talling over 100 miles, which have been 
operated at a loss because of the diminu- 
tion of traffic in territories served with 
hard-surface roads. The lines are: Deck- 
erville, Ark., to Evadale, 18.1 miles; 
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Olathe, Kan., to Stanley, 8.4 miles; Gol- 
tra, Mo., to Sligo, 5.4 miles; Kiersey, 
Okla., to Texas Junction, 9.24 miles; Mc- 
Dougal, Ark., to Tipperary, 8.9 miles; 
Wardell, Mo., to Fraily, 4.5 miles; Ban- 
gert, Mo., to De Camp, 12.8 miles; and 
Bono Branch Junction, Ark., to Algoa, 
35.6 miles. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 

Sept. 26 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


41.21 46.41 
68.27 69.20 


29.81 
65.70 


Valuation Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued final valuation reports finding 
the final value for rate-making purposes of 
the property owned and used for common- 
carrier purposes as of the respective valua- 
tion dates as follows: 


ef 2 eee $1,150,000 1927 
SES) Oe 645,0 1927 
Sabine & Neches Valley...... 95,000 1927 
Greenville & Northern........ 450,000 1927 
Uvalde & Northern........... 550,000 1927 
Columbia & Cowlitz ......... 690,000 1928 
Camino, Placerville & Lake 

EE acorn diteu aia eka y o:w ie we 160,000 1927 
Atlantic Port (used)......... 621,760 1927 
Winchester & Western........ 425,000 1927 


Dividends Declared 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.— 
Preferred, $1.25, payable October 31 to holders 
of record October 4. 

New London Northern.—$2.25, quarterly, pay- 
able October 1 to holders of record September 15. 

Norfolk & Western.—Adjustment Preferred, 
$1.00, quarterly, payable November 18 to holders 
of record October 31. 

Norwich & Westchester—8 Per Cent Pre- 
ferred, $2.00, quarterly, payable October 1 to 
holders of record September 15. 

Philadelphia & Trenton.—$2.50, quarterly, pay- 
able October 10 to holders of record October 1. 

Providence Worcester.—$2.50, quarterly, 
payable October 2 to holders of record Sep- 
tember 13. 

Southern.—Mobile & Ohio Stk. Tr.—$2.00, pay- 
able October 2 to holders of record September 15. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie—7 Per Cent Prior 
Lien.—$7.00, payable September 27 to holders 
. — September 25. (Accumulated divi- 
ends. 


Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


Edgar D. Hilleary, vice-president in 
charge of traffic of Reading has been 
elected also vice-president of the Central 
of New Jersey in charge of traffic with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa. 





J. M. Davis, auditor of the Santa 
Maria Valley, with headquarters at Santa 
Maria, Cal., has been appointed manager, 
in immediate charge and supervision of 
the accounting, operating and traffic de- 
partments of the road. 


OPERATING 


A. E. Knights, assistant superintendent 
on the Great Northern, with headquarters 
at Seattle, Wash., has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Klamath division, with 
headquarters at Klamath Falls, Ore., to 
succeed T. F. Dixon, who has been trans- 
ferred to the Butte division, at Great Falls, 
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Mont., to replace J. A. Frogner, who has 
resigned. 


J. C. Goodfellow, assistant division 
superintendent of the Southern Pacific, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
Salt Lake division, with headquarters at 
Ogden, Utah, succeeding C. M. Murphy. 
H. R. Hughes has been appointed assis- 
tant superintendent of the Coast division, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Goodfellow. 


TRAFFIC 


J. M. Simon, general freight agent on 
the Mobile & Ohio, has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent, with head- 
quarters as before at St. Louis, Mo. 


George L. Oliver, assistant general 
passenger agent of the Florida East Coast, 
with headquarters at St. Augustine, Fla., 
has been transferred to New York in the 
same capacity in connection with the an- 
nouncement by that company that, effec- 
tive October 1, New York representatives 
of the passenger traffic department will 
be located in the office of the Atlantic 
Coast Line at 8 West 40 Street, New 
York City, with Mr. Oliver in charge. 


W. T. McNamara, general freight 
agent of the Litchfield & Madison, with 
headquarters at Edwardsville, Ill., has been 
promoted to the newly-created position of 
freight traffic manager, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., and the position of 
general freight agent has been abolished. 
W. L. Schneider, general agent at Chi- 
cago, has been promoted to the newly-cre- 
ated position of assistant traffic manager, 
with headquarters at Tulsa, Okla. W. W. 
Baum has been appointed general agent 
at Chicago to succeed Mr. Schneider. 


E. R. Gardner, freight traffic manager 
of the Mobile & Ohio, has been appointed 
chief traffic officer, with headquarters as 
before at St. Louis, Mo. to succeed 
Walter Shipley, deceased. E. B. Far- 
rell, assistant chief traffic officer, with 
headquarters at Mobile, Ala., has been 
appointed freight traffic manager at St. 
Louis, to succeed Mr. Gardner. J. C. 
Meehan, assistant to the freight traffic 
manager, at St. Louis, has been appointed 
to the newly-created position of general 
freight agent with the same headquarters, 
and the position of assistant to the freight 
traffic manager has been abolished. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


C. O. Long, assistant division engineer 
of the Middle division of the Pennsyl- 
vania, with headquarters at Altoona, Pa., 
has been promoted to division engineer 
of the Logansport division, at Logansport, 
Ind., to replace W. D. Supplee, who has 
been appointed division engineer on the 
Buffalo division, at Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. 
Supplee replaces D. Davis, Jr., who has 
been moved to the St. Louis division, 
with headquarters at Terre Haute, Ind., 
to replace N. M. Lawrence, who 
has been transferred to the Philadelphia 
Terminal division, at Philadelphia, Pa., 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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Didcot piston thrusts cause a weaving action in the lccomoiive 





structure that soon causes trouble unless bolts are tight. » » » Stretching bolis open the 
way to endless mechanical troubles. » » » And stretching bolts were a common occur- 
rence before Republic developed Agathon Alloy Engine Bolt Materials. » » » These 
materials possess the fatigue resistance that in the past made iron the favored material, 
but they have the necessary high tensile strength to hold without stretching. » » » Agathon 
Engine Bolt Steels are uniform and free from the slag pockets, seams and inclusions, 


» » » They are the modern engine bolt materials developed for modern railroading. 
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to relieve W. W. Patchell, who has been 
promoted to superintendent of passenger 
transportation at Pittsburgh, Pa. P. X. 
Geary, track supervisor on the New York 
division at New York, has been promoted 
to assistant division engineer of the Ft. 
Wayne division at Ft. Wayne, Ind., to 
succeed F. G. Church, who has been 
transferred to the Middle division at Al- 
toona to replace Mr. Long. 


MECHANICAL 


J. W. Highleyman, who retired on 
September 1 as general superintendent 
motive power and machinery of the Union 
Pacific System, as noted in the Railway 
Age of September 23, was connected with 
the Union Pacific continuously for 40 
years except for a short period during the 
World war when he was in army service. 
Mr. Highleyman was born in West Vir- 
ginia in 1868, and after serving as a 
machinist on the Missouri Pacific at Se- 
dalia, Mo., he entered the service of the 
Union Pacific in 1893 in the shops at 
Armstrong, Kan. In 1895 he was ad- 
vanced to foreman and later served as 
master mechanic on the Kansas and Wyo- 
ming divisions. In 1918 he left railroad 
service to enter the mechanical depart- 
ment of the United States Army in France 
where he subsequently was advanced to 
the rank of major. Mr. Highleyman 
returned to the Union Pacific in 1919 as 
a master mechanic at Cheyenne, Wyo., be- 
ing promoted to superintendent of shops 
with the same headquarters in 1922. In 
the following year he was promoted to 
assistant superintendent motive power and 
machinery of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., then 
being transferred to the Oregon Short 
Line in 1928 with headquarters at Po- 
catello, Ida. He was further promoted to 
assistant general superintendent ‘motive 
power and machinery on the Union Pa- 
cific System in October, 1930, in which 


J}. W. Highleyman 


position he had jurisdiction over the Ore- 
gon Short Line, the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company and the 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake, with headquar- 
ters at Pocatello. He held this position 
until October, 1931, when he was ad- 
vanced to general superintendent of mo- 
tive power and machinery of the system 
with headquarters at Omaha, which posi- 
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tion he was holding at the time of his 
retirement. 


J. W. Burnett, who has been appointed 
general superintendent motive power and 
machinery of the Union Pacific System, 
with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., has 
been in the service of the Union Pacific 
for 21 years. He was born at McCook, 
Neb., in 1890 and entered railway service 
in 1905 as a steam-hammer operator on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at Mc- 
Cook. In 1912 he went with the Union 
Pacific as a machinist apprentice at Chey- 
enne, Wyo., and in the following year he 
was advanced to foreman at Kearney, 
Neb., holding this position until 1917 when 
he was further advanced to district fore- 
man at Laramie, Wyo. In 1921, Mr. Bur- 
nett, was promoted to master mechanic 
at Green River, Wyo., and in the follow- 
ing year he was transferred to Cheyenne. 
From August to December, 1928, he served 
as assistant superintendent of motive 
power and machinery at Omaha, and at 
the end of this period he was made su- 
perintendent of motive power and ma- 


J. W. Burnett 


chinery with the same headquarters. In 
1930 Mr. Burnett’s title was changed to 
assistant general superintendent motive 
power and machinery and in October, 1931, 
he was transferred to Pocatello, Ida., 
where he was located at the time of his 
recent promotion. 


Emmett J. Cole, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant general superintendent 
motive power and machinery in charge of 
the locomotive department of the Union 
Pacific System with headquarters at Oma- 
ha, Neb., as noted in the Railway Age 
of September 23, has been connected with 
the mechanical department of the Union 
Pacific for 25 years. He was born on 
November 17, 1894, at Cheyenne, Wyo., 
and entered the service of the Union Pa- 
cific on January 25, 1908, as a machinist 
apprentice at Cheyenne, then serving suc- 
cessively as a machinist, machine inspector, 
erecting gang foreman and district fore- 
man. He was appointed superintendent of 
shops at Cheyenne on September 15, 1923, 
and on August 1, 1925, he was transferred 
to Omaha. On January 1, 1929, Mr. Cole 
was promoted to assistant to the general 
superintendent motive power and machin- 
ery of the Union Pacific System, which 
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position he held until October, 1931, when 
he was made assistant general superin- 


Emmett J. Cole 


tendent motive power and machinery. He 
has now been given jurisdiction over the 
locomotive department. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


Samuel A. Hayden, who has been ap- 
pointed general storekeeper of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas, with headquarters at 
Parsons, Kan., as noted in the Railway 
Age for September 23, has been connected 
with the Katy for 22 years. He was born 
on April 18, 1896, at St. Paul, Kan., and 
after a public school education entered the 
service of the Katy on September 1, 1911, 
as a machinist apprentice in the back shop 
at Parsons. He was transferred to the 
stores department on September 1, 1913, 
as a storekeeper at Parsons, being appoint- 
ed a clerk in the same department in June, 
1914. Thereafter, Mr. Hayden served in 
various clerical capacities in the stores de- 
partment until July 1, 1923, when he was 
advanced to chief clerk to the general 
storekeeper, which position he was hold- 
ing at the time of his recent promotion 
to general storekeeper. 


OBITUARY 


George P. Cave, general agent for 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at 
Seattle, Wash., died at the Maynard hos- 
pital, Seattle, on September 16. 


Frank E. Herriman, retired president 
of the Clearfield Bituminous Coal Cor- 
poration and former coal traffic manager 
of the New York Central died at his home 
in New York on September 28. 


Kemper Peabody, former general su- 
pervisor of buildings of the New York 
Central, Line Buffalo and East, who re- 
tired from that position in 1931, died at 
his home in New Rochelle, N. Y., on 
September 26, at the age of 72: 


Thomas Price, former secretary of the 
Union Pacific, was killed near his estate 
in Waynesville, N. C., on September 24. 
Mr. Price entered the service of the Union 
Pacific in 1907, serving consecutively with 
that road as chief clerk and secretary to 
the president, assistant secretary, and sec- 
retary, from which position he was re- 
tired under the pension rules in May of 
this year. 


Table of Operating Statistics of Railways 
begins on next left-hand page 
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See our exhibit of 60 years 
progress at the Century of 
Progress Exposition in Chi- 
cago. Booths O and P, 
Group 19, mezzanine floor. 
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The NEW “AB” Brake 
Performs a “New Deal’ all its own 


4 NE of the purposes of the Emergency Transportation Act is to promote in its most 
4 economical form the free flow of commerce. 

1€ 

l, 

. Air Brakes have always been a vital factor in the advance of railway transportation and 
“ are even more important today. Modern conditions demand that freight trains be 
™ moved with greater speed, economy, and efficiency. 

e- 

aS 

. The new ‘“‘AB”’ Equipment contributes to ali these, and provides for long life and low 


maintenance .. . It will ‘‘do its part”’ in stimulating a freer flow of commerce. 


; WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


General Office and Works, Wilmerding, Pa. 


m; a sy .. SORES "Ry ’ 
The proving ground of air brake apparatus. A 1 50 
car freight train equipped with the new AB brake. 
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Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for the Month of July, 1933, 


Ton-miles (thousands) A b 
Locomotive-miles Car-miles sete Aspen 
: = of locomotives on line 
Average =— = _ Gross Net 


miles of Principal Loaded Per Excluding Revenue Serv- Un- 
road Train- an : (thou- cent locomotives and non- ice- serv- pt ma 
Region, road and year operated miles helper Light sands) loaded andtenders revenue able iceable iceable Stored 
. a Sa 02 124,885 
oston Albany 4 A 130,340 9,449 3,510 180 982 
402 105,910 110,679 ; 146,343 a7 abe 50 
Boston & Maine 2,052 256,033 286,823 ; 473,423 172°942 162 
1932 2,057 236,582 262,756 ; 379,055 133,901 144 
N. Y., New H. & Hartt... .1933 2,044 357,019 433,942 629,498 220,517 


Fi 142 
2,056 323,668 377,603 19,106 : pee pt 
Great Lakes Region: 5 70,421 


Delaware & Hudson 848 204,920 275,053 32,138 426,866  189,7 
848 201,194 251.917 22,266 y 351,123 138181 
Del., Lack. & Western... 998 331,697 368,363 49,136 ¢ 628,178 244,159 
193 998 296,683 323,822 39,909 ; 513,413 201.266 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)... 2,316 706,700 736,144 61,381 x 1,820,169 662,178 
1932 2,316 649,260 681,888 42,111 % 1,586,872 534.570 
Grand Trunk Western..... 1,008 198,434 200,446 1,575 le 325,121 108,275 
1 1,023 167,542 168,720 1,000 i 219,928 69,539 
Lehigh Valley 1,341 374,260 393,338 36,394 . 703,971 273,624 
1,343 299,764 309,414 23,129 532,645 203,505 
Michigan Central 1,957 381,204 381,884 12,605 724,634 235,498 
2,115 308,169 308,395 7,097 494,542 155,090 
New York Central 6,428 1,425,050 1,522,117 108,877 3,458,771 437,239 
93 6,432 1,198,918 1,264,297 67,039 2,456,897. 931.719 
New York, Chi. & St. L... 513,365 545,757 6,159 920,294 329,904 
1932 403,261 419,931 4,863 687,306 226,578 
Pere Marquette 323,966 335,628 3,628 483,372 185,809 
252,847 258,477 3,430 327,794 122,466 
Pitts. & Lake Erie 77,830 ’ 1,694 268,848 152,910 
3 46,416 1,738 1,831 155,311 84,643 
ME cescucrnneosaceees 526,536 11,404 16,594 968,204 314,243 


Central Eastern Region: 


Baltimore & Ohio 1,399,933 1,728,599 203,322 43,649 3,044,598 1,375,954 
1,131,866 1,287,767 127,967 29,829 819,173 
Big Four Lines 5 613,636 636,516 24,825 18,544 529,683 
473,605 489,534 12,519 13,129 340,094 
Central of New Jersey... 128,048 145,113 24,767 4,249 126,748 
1932 126,061 137,788 3,664 112,450 
Chicago & Eastern IIl......1933 177,324 3,696 97,618 
1932 151,142 2,745 70,727 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern... .1933 82,394 80.958 
1932 54,810 
Long Island a 26,750 
3 26,127 . 
Pennsylvania System 2,720,028 3,048,933 326,113 
28 2,278,574 2,515,835 237,315 
Reading 5 385,628 420,658 44,816 
325,720 349,521 34,560 
Pocahontas Region: 


Chesapeake & Ohio 858,538 907,185 39,861 
665,949 692,303 20,298 
Norfolk & Western 627,130 654,597 29,443 25,084 
5 476,669 491,097 20,062 16,534 
Southern Region: 


Atlantic Coast Line 3 489,167 490,115 
466,223 
Central of Georgia 235,076 
1932 x 187,097 
Ill. Cent. (incl. Y. & M. V.).1933 1,300,679 
193z 1,137,290 
Louisville & Nashville. .....1933 955,612 
193 782,504 
Seaboard Air Line 443,700 
381,982 
Southern 3 1,210,711 
922,757 929,097 19,463 
Northwestern Region: 


Chi. & North Western... .1933 973,813 1,031,031 24,602 24,986 
1932 820,979 855,311 17,969 18,587 
Chicago Great Western... .1933 214,576 215,820 15,139 
1932 168,250 168,250 12,387 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac..1933 1,216,354 1,294,446 66,289 
193 1,049,326 1,097,088 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & 225,337 237,431 
BR. ct ceereececcvcees - 1932 202,279 208,740 
Great Northern 598,070 
568,123 
321,444 
335,653 
634,807 
1932 563,095 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav..1933 153,360 
1932 134,096 


192,232 
193 198,810 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. : 1,318,505 
i ty | eeemeer - +1932 1,332,513 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy 1,072,665 
193 914,073 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1,046,421 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf).... 1,001,205 
Denver & R. G. W 176,449 
1932 167,923 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake.. 136,433 
1932 131,835 
Oregon Short Line 217,974 
1 190,397 
Southern Pacific—Pacific 1,069,096 
Lines 193 1,102,224 ’ 
Xx 789,472 810,2 27,672 
793,508 813,511 40 26,245 
Southwestern Region: 


Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe 3 176,720 179,915 
1 181,924 188,217 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines 349,851 
19 324,544 
Missouri Pacific 1,055,888 
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4,918,759 
825,465 
597,658 


3,346,430 1,799,468 
2,226,422 1,204,825 
2,119,270 1,109,793 
1,332,558 696,570 


ivlet tea. 
DINSOCHONNAWHOOWOD 


mee DO 


NoNonpL 
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512,185 173,728 
150,936 

102,936 

70,718 

782,278 

647,017 

746,037 

480,686 

205,111 

141,737 

569,835 

1,030,980 360,588 
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1,538,592 524,782 
1,110,152 353,010 
441,979 159,223 
323,290 110,565 
2,125,550 830,843 
593,259 

116,582 

84,480 

563,165 

337,419 

174,687 


Central Western Region: 


MADAANAAAAMUAAAAUUM TAARDAADAAADAUUMMAUWDAAY 
NSRABINAINSSSNSAA SOPONSTUPNEN CROWS 
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1,725,596 


290,860 119,007 
125,480 

f 184,110 
465,566 166,740 
1,758,900 686,583 
1,378,075 513,833 
823,376 314,912 
’ 553,726 % , 698,681 273,392 

St. Louis Southwestern 3 . 231,090 . 285,073 109,157 
Lines 9 ,902 187,325 7 3 238,872 76,740 
Texas & New Orleans 463,910 4 623,678 203,294 
1 459,888 4 546,269 165,727 

fi 247,557 4 468,833 155,876 

1,946 2 257,179 6,694 y 401,705 128,265 


n 
st 


St. Louis-San Francisco... 609,541 
19 
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Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision, 
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Compared with July, 1932, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 
Average number Gross 
of freight cars on line ton- Net 
miles per Gross Net ton- Pounds of Luoco- 
Per train- ton-miles Net ton- Net miles coal per mo- 
cent hour, ex- per ton- miles ton- Car- per 1,000 gross_ tive 
un- cluding train-mile, miles per miles miles mileof ton-miles, miles 
serv- locomo- excluding per loaded per per road including per 
: ice- tives and locomotives train-  car- car- car- per locomotives locomo- 
Region, road and year Home Foreign Total able tenders andtenders mile mile day day day and tenders tive-day 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany.......... 1933 4,373 3,441 7,814 34.4 23,841 1,445 480 17:3 248 21.5 4,816 147 42.8 
f 1932 4,385 2,394 6,779 32.7. 22,175 1,381 448 17.0 226 20.2 3,813 150 31.6 
Boston & Maine........... 1933 10,405 8,070 18,475 23.0 25,260 1,847 674 19.1 301 23.5 2,715 98 gk: 
1932 11,367 6,090 17,457 15.3 22,220 1,615 571 18.4 250 19.9 2,118 102 31.7 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf....1933 15,235 10,570 25,805 11.2 26,897 1,763 618 188 276 22:2 3,480 103 41.1 
1932 16,414 8,646 25,060 7.9 24,010 1,560 527. 18.4 219 19.0 2,674 106 36.7 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson....... 1933 11,901 2,983 14,884 4.1 26,518 2,083 926 27.2 411 24.1 7,218 108 35.5 
1932 12,916 2,173 15,089 3.4 24,727 1,745 77t 0=— 275 332 20.2 5,902 118 32.0 
Del., Lack. & Western.....1933 17,517 4,211 21,728 11.7 27,744 1,894 736 = 22.0 362 24.9 7,891 127 49.2 
i 1932 20,229 2,986 23,215 7.9 25,247 1,731 678 22.4 280 18.8 6,504 115 42.4 i 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)...1933 33,054 13,331 46,385 6.6 41,514 2,576 937. 22.5 461 33.1 9,223 91 50.8 
1932 36,757 10,420 47,177 4.4 40,463 2,444 823. 21.1 366 29.0 7,446 92 46.8 
Grand Trunk Western..... 1933 5,308 8,066 13,374 20.3 29,640 1,638 546 = 20.4 261 217 3,464 90 42.5 
: 1932 5,335 6.783 12,118 13.0 24,556 1,313 415 19.2 185 16.5 2,193 101 36.3 
Lehigh Valley............- 1933 18,541 5.458 23,999 21.5 32,210 1,881 731 23.6 368 24.7 6,583 127 42.8 
ao 1932 23,213 3,735 26,948 15.0 30,166 1,777 679 22.8 244 16.9 4,887 120 30.4 
Michigan Central.......... 1933 25,650 18,492 44,142 12.1 34,703 1,901 618 19.2 172 15.0 3,881 103 69.3 
1932 24,622 15,005 39,627 7.1 30,980 1.605 503 18.0 126 11.6 2,365 107 50.4 
New York Central......... 1933 72,948 63,166 136,114 26.6 37,897 2,427 1,009 26.3 341 21.4 7,213 90 44.9 
: 1932 87,312 57,558 144,870 14.5 32,477 2,049 22.8 207 15.1 4,673 97 32.9 
New York, Chi. & St. L...1933 9,511 7,442 16,953 6.9 32,198 1,793 643 21.7 628 47.6 6,410 92 0.1 
1932 16,172 5,75 21,929 12.6 29,755 1,704 562 :19.1 333 28.7 4,402 93 56.9 
Pere Marquette..........- 1933 12,132 4,435 16,567 2.9 25,774 1,492 574 24.5 362 24.7 2,659 83 61.8 
. ? 1932 14,351 3.475: 17:526 3:5 32,017 1,296 484 23.5 225 16.1 1,728 88 49.1 
Pitts. & Lake Erie.........1933 16,791 9,562 26,353 28.2 48,766 3,454 1,965 48.9 187 6.5 21,336 87 37.6 
1932 18,443 6,222 24,665 29.7 41,999 3,346 1,824 46.2 111 4.3 11,610 97 18.7 
MPM sce veccosiaxseunees 1933 15,502 9,204 24,706 5.3 36,358 1,83 18.9 410 34.7 4,132 95 51.0 
1932 19,452 6,547. 25,999 8.7 33,526 1,664 514 17.9 315 28.3 3,282 96 44.7 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 1933 90,296 24,732 115,028 20.1 27,316 2,175 983 31.5 386 20.6 7,065 136 47.9 
; s 1932 99,285 13,283 112,568 12.3 23,716 1,747 78S 235 14.5 4,210 143 33.5 
Big Pout Lamttiic cc cccccccs 1933 19.594 22,369 41,963 17.5 32,975 1,942 863 28.6 407 23.3 6,436 103 51.5 
1932 23,796 15,455 39,251 15.4 29,975 1,712 718 25.9 280 17.7 4,119 105 40.1 
Central of New Jersey....1933 16,469 6,078 22,547 29.7 26,315 2,219 990 = 29.8 181 10.4 5,909 129 31.4 
7 1932 18,347 5.358 23,705 22.3 25.616 2,012 892 30.7 153 9.0 5,240 135 28.4 
‘Chicago & Eastern [il...... 1933 6,050 2,743 8,793 19.8 23,388 1,330 551 26.4 358 21.9 3,354 115 34.5 
. ; 1932 6,342 1,815 8.157 14.8 19,607 1,129 468 25.8 280 17.1 2,430 124 30.6 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern... .1933 9.370 3,770 13,140 19.5 17,485 1,974 983 39.4 199 8.5 5,855 108 31.0 
1932 9,675 3.815 13,490 9.7 14,595 1,632 756 =. 35.3 99 4.9 2,989 115 19.9 
Pe TOG osicccccsnwsces 1933 767 3,548 4,315 1.7 5,828 798 305 28.6 61 4.2 664 275 25.0 
fp 1932 791 3,004 3,795 9 5,888 824 290 =. 27.5 64 4.5 617 301 25.4 
Pennsylvania System...... 1933 245,182 58,811 303,993 11.9 32,952 2,386 1,047 29.2 302 16.7 9,114 111 44.4 
: 1932 252,911 44,143 297,054 7.2 31,033 2,159 27:2 222 13.3 6,253 117 35.2 
ae, 8,49 45,077 24.9 26,501 2,141 1,009 34.4 278 13.6 8,634 134 39.6 
1932 40,061 5,947 46,008 10.2 22,650 1,835 841 32.1 192 10.1 6,079 138 31.1 
Pocahontas Region: | 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1933 45.324 10.788 56,112 2.1 53,841 3,898 2,096 46.4 1,034 41.1 18,463 67 44.4 
1932 49,943 6,849 56,792 2.7 47,249 3.343 1,809 45.6 684 26.6 12,395 69 34.4 
Norfolk & Western....... 1933 35°517 4.827 40,344 4.0 51,127 3,379 1,770 44.2 887 34.5 16,145 95 46.0 
: 1932 42,389 3,573 45,962 3.3 42,987 2,796 1,461 42.1 489 19.4 9,950 104 33.7 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line..... ..1933 25,543 3,732 29,275 27.2 19,254 1,047 355. 17.9 191 17.0 1,089 115 32.5 
A 1932 27,227 3.483 30,710 12.1 16.869 914 324 19.2 159 13.2 946 125 32.4 
Central of Georgia........ 1933 6,815 3,681 10.496 21.4 20,795 1,215 438 18.9 316 24.2 1,744 123 54.8 
: ; 1932 7,586 2,061 9,647 20.9 19,548 1,082 378 ~=—-: 18.9 236 19.2 1,201 125 43.2 
Ti. Cent. (incl. Y. & M. V.).1933 53,437. 14.651 68.088 30.6 25.871 1,527 601 25.6 371 24.2 3.790 125 46.0 
; . 1932 56,011 11,555 67,566 18.5 24,621 1,452 569 25.6 309 20.3 3,135 122 39.7 
Louisville & Nashville..... 1933 50,294 7,473 57,767 28.3 23,602 1,638 781 33.2 417 21.1 4,699 125 49.5 
re 1932 54,684 6.063 60,747 18.4 21,014 1,345 614 31.2 255 13.9 2,946 134 38.2 
Seaboard Air Line........ 1933 12,275 4,019 16,294 8.0 21,438 1,289 462 20.2 406 31.4 1,517 119 51.5 
1932 15,467 3,197 18,664 8.7 18,299 1,107 371. 19.1 245 21.3 1,038 123 44.2 
NOIR >, areicloiweicdsesareas: 1933 31,147. 18,584 49,731 21.5 21,659 1,308 471 19.7 370 29.1 2.784 138 43.8 
1932 40.570 23,673 64,243 14.6 19,276 1,117 391 18.5 181 14.8 1,745 141 31.7 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western....1933 43,991 18,841 62,832 11.1 23,968 1,580 539 = 21.0 269 20.9 2,005 112 41.9 
Chi 1932 46,779 15,232 62,011 81 20,420 1,352 430 19.0 184 15.9 1,349 119 34.9 
icago Great Western... .1933 3,804 3,240 7,044 7.9 35,577 2,060 742 =. 23.3 729 53.5 3,510 116 75.8 
Chi ’ 193 5,195 2,975 8,170 12.5 33,195 1,921 657. —- 21.0 437 35.3 2,463 119 51.3 
i., Milw., St. P. & Pac..1933 587668 14.091 72.759 4.7 26,863 1.747 683 25.4 368 24.8 2°393 108 49.2 
Chi., § . 1932 64.895 10,830 75,725 4.1 23,248 1,487 565 24.2 253 17.7 1,702 115 40.7 
5; t. P., Minneap. & 1933 2,041 6,696 8,737 11.1 19,501 1,325 517 24.0 430 26.7 2,238 101 51.0 
Com gee 1932 2,341 7,099 9,440 8.6 15,653 1,068 418 23.2 289 19.2 1,590 115 41.3 
areat Northern........... 1933 42.871 8,850 51,721 7.7 32.846 2.136 942 29.5 351 19.2 2,157 104 32.8 
Min 1932 44,975 6,761 51,736 6.1 23,838 1,518 594 24.7 210 13.8 1,291 120 30.9 
_ St. P.& S. St. 1933  418’890 3,084 21.983 5.1 20,386 1,302 543 23.9 257 16.5 1,313 97 61.5 
Neher Bede Oey 1932 21,262 2.436 23,698 4.1 16,444 1,010 383 22.0 175 13.1 959 104 56.2 
orthern vapeugteneaien, 41,328 4,163 45,491 13.0 29,781 1,821 674 23.1 304 21.2 2,152 138 45.6 
44,035 3.623 47,658 11.0 25,412 1,500 487 —- 20.5 186 14.9 1,3 40 9.2 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav. . 1933 7,978 2,887 10,865 6.9 23,716 1,485 580 =. 23.3 264 17.5 1 313 137 44.3 
2 2 5 2 Y : 52 35.2 
Central Western Region: 3 9,499 1,800 11,299 12.9 18,905 1,148 433. 20.3 166 11.6 85 
ELIE TS erick si iat 1933 3,214 6.224 9.438 16.7 28,622 1.471 466 = 21.3 306 25.6 3,037 104 65.5 
Atch.. T. . 5,176 4,529 9,705 13.1 27,138 1,327 403 20.0 266 23.8 2.608 104 59.0 
ch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1933 67,457 8,317 75,774 13.1 32,294 1.721 578 20.7 324 24.9 2,121 101 51.6 
che Soy FD gp ieceeee eee 72,070 8.423 80,493 10.0 31,616 1,768 608 21.8 325 24.1 2.255 95 52.1 
i., Burl. & Quincy....., 1933. 39,605 13,300 52,905 9.9 26,367 1,590 666 25.6 435 28.2 2,515 108 65.9 
Chi.. Rock : 1932 46,576 11,209 57,785 7.4 22,051 1,307 526 22.8 268 19.4 1,683 117 47.3 
"Chi ock I. & Pac. (incl. 1933 34,477. 11.153 45.630 21.5 23.742 1.410 518 22.8 383 28.2 2,100 122 56.4 
— Rock I. & Gulf)....1932 431096 8.971 52,067 15.8 22,926 1,344 511 = 22.9 317 22.1 1,977 124 49.9 
enver & R. G. Wn.......1933 14.141 2,786 16.927 4.1 28,358 1.816 716 22.8 241 15.5 1,621 150 28.1 
L 1932 14,668 2713 17,381 3.4 ° 25;751 1,649 593. 20.7 185 13.6 1,278 155 25.9 
os Angeles & Salt Lake. .1933 4,215 917 5.132 89 29,925 1,665 639 22.6 548 36.0 2,269 137 52.0 
: 1932 4.445 936 5.381 6.4 27.610 1,630 605 =. 21.5 478 33.0 2.074 136 48.2 
Oregon Short Line........1933 9.803 2,890 12,693 20.2 27,883 1,532 S67. —- 21.7 314 22.8 1,611 110 43.4 
. 32 9,554 2,089 11,643 11.4 21,593 1,182 406 ~=-:18.7 214 17.4 1,006 116 34.1 
Southern Pacific—Pacific 1933 38.920 22.230 61,150 13.7 31.887 1,980 605 19.1 341 29.6 2.351 100 44.9 
ee ..1932 44,634 22.665 67,299 13.6 30,133 1,893 534 18.2 282 27.0 2,132 105 47.8 
Union Pacific............° 1933 24,581 8,110 32.691 19.5 49,418 2,234 721 20.6 562 45.2 4,875 98 59.2 
1932 25,451 8,259 33,710 14.6 38,846 2,175 627. 19.0 476 46.7 4,261 98 59.2 
Southwestern Region: 
Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe..... ..1933 11,168 1,417 12,585 8.0 27,839 1,646 673 26.8 305 18.6 1,975 98 47.1 
1932 9.846 2,075 11,921 5.9 26,763 1,584 690 = 28.6 340 19.0 2.083 98 48.1 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines.....1933 10.140 2,670 12,810 7.7 26,476 1,488 530-211 464 36.2 1.810 83 49.3 
; : 1932 12,410 2.606 - 15,016 4.0 24,859 1,442 517. 21.5 358 27.9 1,639 82 46.7 
Missouri Pacific........... 1933 25.158 18,555 43,713 13.7 29,822 1,714 669 24.1 507 33.6 2,999 115 61.5 
: 1932 31.849 12.070 43,919 12.5 25,701 1,470 548 22.6 377 26.5 2,237 121 50.8 
St. Louis-San Francisco...1933 24,350 4,808 29,158 8.3 23,357 1,365 522 24.1 348 24.4 1,956 126 42.1 
1932 29.460 4,929 34,389 5.5 21,247 1,270 497 24.2 256 17.6 1,698 121 35.8 
St. Louis Southwestern 1933 4,635 3,276 7,911 11.8 23,034 1,270 486 20.0 445 35.9 1,881 96 57.4 
SE Eee eee . 1932 5.924 2,368 8,292 10.7 24,720 1,301 418 16.9 299 25.2 1,302 97 43.5 
Texas & New Orleans......1933 8.615 10,275 18,890 8.0 23,539 1,345 439 = 20.5 347 29.2 1,466 87 48.6 
1932 11.822 10,518 22.340 9.2 20,700 1,189 361 18.2 239 22.2 1,165 91 49.4 
Texas & Pacific..........1933 4.386 4,575 8,961 7.3 30,310 1.894 630 = 20.8 561 44.8 2.584 82 33.8 
1932 6.204 3,569 9,773 11.9 26,440 1,562 499 19.2 423 34.0 2,127 82 33.6 
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Bronze Engine Castings 


STEEL CASTINGS 


McConway & Torley Corporation 


New York Chicago Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Affording an unusual opportunity for the inspection and 
Only —_ 
30 Days N° comparison of early types of railway equipment used 
. t 
Closing 4, 1933 by the American Railways, with the types of cars and 


locomotives employed by the railway transportation 


industry at the present time. 





The American Steel Foundries, one of the largest 
manufacturers of specialties used with modern railway 
equipment, invite persons visiting this outstanding exhibi- 
tion to make its exhibit booth on the second floor of the 


Transportation Building their headquarters. 





AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS 


Oo 
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MEET THE 


PRIZE GREYHOUND 
OF THE RAILS 





AYBE you’ve observed it. AMY AR MCO 


Some grey- bh 


hounds are just naturally fleeter than WW WHEELS -SHEETS+-PLATES 


others. And some wheels consistently out- 
wear other wheels. Armco ONE-WEAR 
wheels are in the plus-mileage class. You 
can bet on them and never run the risk of degree of hardness below as above the con- 
getting less than your full money’s worth. demning limit. Keep your light rolling 
Armco ONE-WEARS talk profits wherever stock moving long and profitably with Armco 
they roll—in the only language you want to ONE-WEAR wheels. An experienced repre- 
understand: plus mileage. It takes stamina sentative from our nearest office will gladly 
to do that, the sort of stamina measured by talk it over with you. Call him in before you 
proved design, sound steel, and the same again order wheels. 


ARMCO RAILROAD SALES €0. Executive Offices: Middletown, Ohio 


Subsidiary of The American Rolling Mill Company 
DISTRICT OFFICES: Chicago . Cleveland e New York A Philadelphia ‘ St. Louis San Francisco 


for thrifty railroads 
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stage of efficiency and reliability of operation trans- 
cending standards previously established for signaling 
facilities. Thus, the railroads, now have a new “tool.” 

This new “tool” can be used effectively in meeting 
the requirements imposed by increases in traffic at a 
minimum outlay for additional trackage. Because of 
the facility with which it can be employed in the re- 
duction of train delays, it is of especial advantage on 
single-track, particularly where train movements occur 
in peaks during certain times of the day or certain 
seasons of the year, and the investment in second track 
cannot be justified because of the limited periods dur- 
ing which such added trackage is of any benefit. There 
is no “guess work” as to results to be effected by 
centralized control because time-distance charts can be 
prepared to show present and future train : 























Looking east toward end of double track at State Line. Wabash | 
C. T. C. installation — Peru to State Line. 
















in the maintenance of one track, and. 
reuials etc ee the a 





outlay if action is taken now: "The comey 8 vould | 
be required to rehabilitate the track taken out of serv 
ice will go far in paying for the centralized traffic con- 
trol. There are thus several reasons for immediate. 
investigations of the possibilities of centralized Se - rol 
on many sections of railroad. ois ia eee 










er train at the west end of Marion Siding. 


Eastbound cre 
installation — Limedale to Ben Davis. 


P. RK. R. 


NION” Centralized Traffic Control will help solve operating problems 
arising from increased traffic demands. 


This system meets requirements imposed by traffic increases at minimum out- 
lay for additional trackage. 


Its facility and flexibility reduce train delays on single track. 
Union" C. T. C. requires no guess work as to the results to be effected. 


It — possible reverting to single track operation where double track traffic 
is light. 


econo 


May we help you with your operating problems. No obligation. 


‘@iipive. cO-erd rn Ator; ers; Suthicient Waitic would. be - recovered 


Gnion Stritch & Pignal Co. 1933 


SWISSVALE, PA. 
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Tires 
W heels 
Sprin gs 














For Every Type of Rolling Stock 


In Every Class of Service 


66 AILWAY” locomotive and car wheel 

tires are made to meet the particular 
requirement of service. It may be the long 
continued run of the passenger train or the 
many stops and starts of the switcher with 
its constant crowding through switches. 
For every type of use a tire must be em- 
ployed that will give the maximum life if 
there is to be the greatest economy. 





Only experience and laboratory research 
can provide that knowledge. You find it in 
all “Railway” products. 











Railway Steel-Spring Company 


Branch Offices: 


Chicago, Ill. Washington, D. C. Cleveland, Ohio Pittsburgh, Pa. Montreal, Que. 
St. Paul, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. Denver, Colo. San Francisco, Cal. 
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WE HAVE WITH US TODAY — 


the locomotive needed for 





tomorrow’s operation 


The greatest improvement in railroad operation within the next few 
years will lie in scrapping obsolete power and taking full advantage 


of the greatly improved locomotive types now available. 


A wide field for betterment is offered because only one-fourth 


of the locomotives in daily operation are of these improved types. 
The purchase of additional modern locomotives will return immediate 
savings sufficient to pay for the new power within relatively few years 


and leave a margin for increased earnings. 


Why not take advantage of this opportunity now? 


It takes Modern Locomotives to make money these days! 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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‘It is Always Fair Weather” 





in an engine cab 







G-R-S 
SIGNALS 





NIGHT OR DAY, FAIR 
WEATHER OR FOUL 


SPEED UP YOUR TRAFFIC 
WITH CONFIDENCE 






















CONSULT WITH OUR 
REQUIREMENTS 





NEAREST 
FOR CAB 


OFFICE ON 
SIGNALING 





Affil 
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Here are the Advantages of 
G-R-S Cab Signals 


1. They give continuous visual indi- 4. They safely eliminate many stops 
cation of track and block con- and effect economies in fuel and 





ditions always in front of the time. 
engineman’s eyes. 





5. They reduce delays, maintain 
schedules, increase track capa- 





9. They eliminate all doubt and un- 


. oo sills city, promote safety, lower train- 
certainty as to the indication of eg - 


mile costs and effect a more 


last wayside signal. economical operation of the line. 


3, They give instantaneous notifica- 6, They lessen the strain on the 
tion of changes in track and engineman especially in thick or 
block conditions. stormy weather. 














GENERAL RArrway 4x3) SIGNAL (OMPANY 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


New York Chicago St, Louis A ts 
Affiliated Companies’ Offices: Montreal London Paris Tokyo Madrid Melbourne Calcutta Buenos Aires 
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Reprinted from the “ Railway Gazette” 
May 5, 1905 


CONTINUOUS PROGRESS 


TEP by step brake shoes have kept pace with the progress made 


in rail transportation. 


The development from the first crude wooden brake shoes, used 
prior to 1850, to the present highly efficient Diamond “S” Brake Shoe, 
involved constant experimenting and testing to meet the ever chang- 


ing conditions. 


The American Brake Shoe and Foundry Company has played a most 
important part in this development. 


Other improvements recently offered are the Samson Steel Back Reinforcement 
for driver shoes and the Triplane Steel Back Reinforcement for freight car shoes. 





The American Brake Shoe and Foundry Co. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 
332 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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of decreasing traffic 











Roads Doing Much to Improve . HI 
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How characteristics have changed j es 
since 1905—Light locomotives of MMi 
modern design 





> conditions surronny 
ng the past five yed 
1 these conditions 41 
se rViCE 





requirements, along with high 
! parlway tanagentents 








Tue present tendency to speed 
up passenger trains to win back 
to the rails traffic lost to competing 
forms of transportation places un- 
dreamed-of burdens on equipment. 
Motive power, trackage, wheels— 
all must measure up to new high 
standards. 

Bethlehem Heat-Treated 
Wrought-Steel Wheels are already 
prepared for any stepping up of 
speeds now under way or likely to 
come in the future. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


| Passenger Service Provides More 
Comforts Than Home 


Recent car improvements include private sections 





needed for - pee: 


Air-Conditioning of Passenger Cars 
Established in Two Years 


the WHEELS for 


air-conditioning and chaise lounges 


eset ee 








it! 


Forged, rolled and finally heat- 
treated, these wheels have remark- 
able strength and endurance. They 
are one item of equipment that can 
be depended upon to do its part in 
bringing trains in on time, regard- 
less of the extent to which schedules 
may be speeded up. 

On engine trucks, tenders, pas- 
senger cars, Bethlehem Wrought 
Steel Wheels roll along smoothly 
and safely, without attention, for 
thousands upon thousands of miles. 


wee §=6General Offices: BETHLEHEM, PA. 
ss 


EM WROUGHT STEEL WHEELS 
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Practical Books for Mechanical Men 








Prepared under the auspices of the Mechanical Division 
of the American Railway Association this book is indis- 
pensable to car shop superintendents, master car builders, 
general foremen and others in charge of the construction 
and repair of rolling stock. The Thirteenth Edition con- 
tains new equipment, standard specifications, recommended 
practices, scale drawings, illustrations, and technical data 
regarding all kinds of manufactured products used in car 
work. 


Car Builders’ Cyclopedia 


of American Practice 


Edited by Roy V. Wright 
Editor of “Railway Mechanical Engineer’ 


SECTIONS 


Dictionary of Terms—Freight Equipment Cars—Freight 
Car Construction Details—Railway Service Cars—Passenger 
Equipment Cars—Rail Motor Cars—Passenger Car Con- 
struction and Equipment—Passenger Train Lighting—Pas- 
senger Train Heating—Ventilation and Air Conditioning 
—Car Trucks, Lubrication and Roller Bearings—Draft 
Gears, Couplers and Buffers—Air Brakes and Signals— 
Brake Gears—Safety Appliances—Shops and Car Main- 
tenance—Car Inspection, Interchange, Loading—Car Ma- 
terials—Industrial and Mine Cars—Foreign Cars—Indexes. 


1931. 1260 pages, 3,400 illustrations, including fold-in charts, 9 x 12.x 3 inches. Buckram binding, $5.00; leather binding, $7.00 


= Now Only $4.00 
DWAY| o, . 
ee Railway Fuel 


i By Eugene McAuliffe 

President, Union Pacific Coal Com- 
pany; Organizer of the Interna- 
tional Railway Fuel Association 













a nit 
iy SS ites | 


The story of the coal industry in its 
relationship to the railroads, written by 
a man widely regarded as the leading 
authority on the subject. Fuel oil is 
also discussed. The text is supple- 
mented by many illustrations, statistical 
charts and tables of pertinent informa- 
tion, 





CHAPTER HEADINGS 


The Magnitude of the Railway Fuel Problem—Classification of Coals 
—Coal Analysis—Our Coal Resources—Coal Storage—The Relation 
of Coal to Railway Ton-Miles—The Coal Mining Industry—Coal 
Mining Methods—Coal Mining Machinery—Mines and Man Power— 
Coal Car Distribution—Purchase and Inspection of Coal—Present and 
Future Use of Fuel Oil—American Petroleum Institute-Report of 
Committee of Eleven—The Federal Oil Conservation Board—Rail- 
road Use of Fuel Oil—Fuel Conservation—Fuel Performance—Road 
Losses—Locomotive Appliances—Trends in Locomotive Design— 
Progress in Locomotive Utilization—Fuel Conservation in the Round- 
house—Water for Locomotives-Its Relation to Fuel—The Use of 
Powdered Fuel—Miscellaneous Fuel Consumption—A Central Re 
search Bureau. 


1927. 480 pages, 86 illustrations, 23 statistical appendices, 
index, 6 x 9 inches, cloth. $4.00 


Locomotive and Boiler Inspector's Handbook 


By A. J. O’NEIL 


Locomotive Inspector, Public Service Commission and Transit Commission for the State of New York 


FREE EXAMINATION 
COUPON 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me on 10 days’ Free Examination, the book or books 
checked below. I will either remit the list price or return the 
book within that time. 





( ) Car Builders’ Cyclopedia ( x Railway Fuel 
( ) Locomotive and Boiler Inspector’s Handbook 

SNE C-uavbednads cadens savaveceaueeleswueedeseeeeasaesees 
EN <tr acerca ski Deten sees aed icbhetEtthngteckeenees 
SE BARU RRR SNe eeee are cbeeveeeeeoeus ere ore ee 
COE crane ncrceensvesscuewein POON ccccccccecces 
(Books sent on approval to retail purchasers in the U. S. and 

and Canada only) RA 9-30-33 








Furnishes all the information necessary to pass an exam- 
ination for the position of locomotive or boiler inspector. 
One hundred and sixty-two questions are given which 
might well form the basis of the examination for in- 
spectors. All Federal laws, rules and requirements of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission are included. 


The second edition contains many new illustrations and 
12 pages of new material, including an insert of 1929 
rules and amendments. It is in flexible binding so that it 
can be slipped into the pocket of a work jacket and 
carried on the job. 


CONTENTS 
Locomotive Boiler Inspection Law—Rules and Regulations for 
the Inspection of Locomotive Boilers—Rules and_Interpretations 
for the Inspection of Steam Locomotives and Tenders (Rules 


101 to 143)—Rules and Interpretations for the Inspection of 
Steam Locomotives and Tenders (Rules 144 to 162)—Locomotive 
Safety Appliance Standards—lInspection Reports—lInspector’s Ex- 


lanation Questions and Answers—Welding—Specifications for 
oiler Materials—Types of Longitudinal Joints and Patches— 


Locomotive Appurtenances—Miscellaneous Tables. 


1929. Second edition. 297 pages, 140 illustrations, 5x8 
inches, flexible binding. $2.50 
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Sheets Strip 
Plates Structurals Piling 











_— ~ 
CREME a ORE A EE EN 


If you should visit the new Inland Continuous 
Strip and Sheet Mill, your first impression would 
be, “The mill does it all.” 

And then a workman will walk over and nudge 
a control button, or the roller will study his 
schedule—which will remind you that there must 
be many variables to keep co-ordinated, that 
no ordinary crew of workmen could get the 
best out of such tremendous machinery. The 
better the mill the better the men must be. 

Then subject the sheet steel produced in this 
mill to any tests you like and you will see the 


THE 
INLAND 
MILL 


INLAND 
MEN 


RAILWAY AGE 


other half of the story. Equipment is merely a 
tool. The better the mill the better the results 
experienced men can achieve. 

The highest development in sheet rolling 
equipment— operated by an organization in 
which every key-man has had at least 10 years’ 
experience—Inland Mill and Inland Men, “the 
team”—are your logical source for Hot and 
Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets. And the more 
difficult your requirements, the more this “team” 
can mean to you. INLAND STEEL COMPANY, 
38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





ABLE SERVANT OF TH 


Tin Plate 








Rails Track Accessories 
Bars Rivets Billets 






Help One Another Reach New Standards 
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UNIVERSAL 
DRY LADING ROO 


APPLIED OVER 20 YEARS AGO 
AND STILL IN A-1 CONDITION 


Here is a Universal Dry Lading Roof 
Applied July, 1912, over 20 years ago 
And still in A-1 condition. 

If this roof without maintenance 

Gives 20 years of continuous service 
On a double sheathed wood car 
Which car was repaired several times— 
How much longer service will it 


Give on an all steel car? 
- Probably beyond the wildest dreams. 


FIGURE IT OUT FOR YOURSELF. 








Hutchins Car Roofing Company 
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EDGEWATER STEEL COMPANY ELMONT RON ORKS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 

Details of our products appeared in the following Dusaierr one a CHANNEL FLOOR 


issues of Railway Age during 1931, 1932 & 1933: 
1931—May 16—June 13—July 4—Aug. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29—Sept. 5, 
12—Oct. 3—Dec. 5. 
1932—Jan. 2—March 5—April 2—May 7—June 18, 25—Sept. 3. 
1933—Feb’y 4, sii, — 1—May 6—June 3, 24— 
uly 1, 22. 








BARBER LATERAL - MOTION DEVICE 


1,300,000 cars equipped 
ROLLER SIDE-BEARINGS 


STANDARD CAR TRUCK CO. 


RAILROAD BRIDGES & BUILDINGS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—RIVETED AND ARC WELDED 
Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. 


New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 








THE BUCKEYE STEEL CASTINGS CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
MANUFACTURER of Side Frames and 
Bolsters for 4-Wheel and 6-Wheel Freight 
Cars and Locomotive Tenders, A. R. A. 

Couplers, Yokes and Car Castings. 








McCORMICK BUILDING CHICAGO 
a WINE RAILWAY APPLIANCE CO. 
Alphabetical Index ne 
to Advertisers Geuieet ag one geo Sens Seen et 
see January 16—March 19—May 21—August 13-September 17— 
page 26 November 19—or Railway Mechanical Engineer. 














If you are looking for a man or in need of a position, your 
advertisement should appear in the 
Get Together Department 
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Your name should 
appear before the 
readers of this 


appear in 
publication. 








Your professional card should 


this section 





ENGINEERS 


Inspection—Tests—Consultation 
All Railway uipment, 
saa Ay aterials 


Office: 
175 W. Jackson Boulevard 
HICAGO 





Offices in all principal cities 


Robert W. Hunt Company 
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Box number requires ten words. 
Payable in Advance. Railway Age, 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
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POSITION WANTED 


PUSITION OPEN 








Your OSITION WANTED as Sec- 


tion or Extra gang Foreman 
maintenance engineer. or _ track 
Supervisor. Technically educated. 
Age _ thirty-five, fourteen years 
training and experience as Fore- 
man, Supervisor, Maintenance en- 
gineering and Road Master. Ad- 
dress Box 887, Rattway AGE, 30 
Church St., New York, N Y. 


classified 
advertisement 


should appear 








in this Use space 
in this 
section 


section. 





ALARIED POSITIONS $2,500 

to $25,000—This thoroughly or- 
ganized advertising service of 23 
years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary 
negotiations for positions of the 
caliber indicated, through a pro- 
cedure individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to ne- 
gotiate and each individual must 
finance the moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retairiing fee pro- 
tected by a refund provision as 








Stipulated in our agreement, 
Identity is covered and, if em- 
ployed, present position protected. 
If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and ad- 
dress for details. 
R. W. BIXBY, Inc. 

102 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL 


T HE Railway Educational 

Bureau, Omaha, Neb., offers a 
distinctive education service for 
Supervisors and other employes. 
Write for FREE Special Bulletin, 
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atching An Old Rope 
With New Chain 


«’QXHE railroads cannot afford to buy things they do 

not need simply in order to make business better 
for other people. They are in no position to play the 
role of Santa Claus to any greater degree than they 
now do. 











*‘On the other hand, the opportunities for wise invest- 
ment in their own selfish interest may be much larger 
than is generally suspected. With the definite possi- 
bility that funds may soon be made available in con- 
siderable quantity for such expenditures, should not 
each railway searchingly explore the possibilities of 
every device and every form of modern equipment 
offered to improve the economy of operation — com- 
paring the costs of such equipment with the operating 
and maintenance costs of present plant? 


*““One danger that should be scrupulously avoided, to 
use the language of a high government officer who is 
interested in the railways, is ‘patching up old rope with 
new chain’. In other words, great care should be 
exercised in any repair program to avoid spending 
money on either cars or locomotives which are too old 
or obsolete to justify continued service.” 


The above are excerpts from the leading editorial in this 
issue entitled ‘‘Reviving the Capital Goods Industries.”’ 
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OPERATION 
UNAFFECTED 


8v. COR 


The new design 





maintained 
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with the 


TWO-STAGE REDUCTION 


OXYGEN and 
ACETYLENE 


REGULATORS 


THIS FOLDER explains how these 
Regulators automatically compen- 
sate for drop in pressure in the gas 
cylinders — how they hold a set 
pressure without fluctuation from 
start to finish of cylinder discharge 
— how they save time and money 
and assure better welding by elim- 
inating interruptions to welding 
operations. 





It also describes the many other 
important NEW features of design 
that end the troubles common to 
ordinary regulators, provide new 
operating convenience and mini- 
mize and simplify maintenance. 


MAIL THE COUPON for your 


copy — do it now. 


ra ae AIR REDUCTION SALES CO. 


Regulators function perfectly. : 

prevents General Offices: 60 East 42nd ST., New York, N.Y. 
fluctuations in pressure — 
‘am oe te roy ‘ee Airco Oxygen — Airco Acetylene — Supplies — National 


peratures. Cold weather is just Carbide — Airco-Davis-Bournonville Welding 


\W F A T F R ahead . . . Investigate NOW. 





WE DO OUR PART 


and Cutting Apparatus —Wilson Welder 


A NATION-WIDE 
WELDING SUPPLY SERVICE 


Send me the new 
Regulator folder 
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Published weekly by Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company, 1309 Noble Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Entered as second class matter. 
January 4, 1933, at the Post Office at Philadelphia, Pa., under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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: Every detail designed 


to meet your require- 


Ye the vital parts in a BARCO 

Steam Heat Connection are 
made from forged steel. No re- 
placements, repairs or adjustments 
are required during the steam heat season. 


All the components are bolted together— 
the flanged construction simplifies installation, 
removal and repairs in case of accident. 


There are only two metal wearing parts— 
these are made from hardened alloy steel 
forgings and they contact with long-life 
BARCO non-metallic gaskets which insure 


ments of efficiency 
and economy... . 


minimum friction and long periods of steam 
tight, trouble free service. 


Even the insulation is encased in steel shells 
welded to the connection, thus making a per- 
manent job. Comparison of BARCO per- 
formance and costs with other methods will 
show the way to big annual savings. Why 
wait till trouble starts? 


Barco Manufacturing Co. 


1801 Winnemac Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
THE HOLDEN CO., LTD. 


In Canada 
Montreal—Moncton—Toronto 





BARCO 


In Canada 
Winnipeg—Vancouver 


STEAM HEAT 
CONNECTIONS 
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MATERIALS 


versus 


MAINTENANCE 


BYERY bit of evidence compiled on this subject 


proves that the cost of locomotive maintenance 


can be controlled and kept to a minimum by the use 
of quality materials. 


Application of HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN 
IRON wearing parts has helped many railroads to re- 
duce the cost of running and classified repairs. 


These railroads report large increases in the mileage be- 
tween renewal of parts—marked reduction in road fail- 


ures—fewer items on the daily work reports and lower 
shopping costs. 


The huge savings in locomotive maintenance a!one justi- 
fy complete standardization—but that is not all—the 
annual bill for locomotive fuel will be considerably less 
after the application of H S GI wearing parts. 


HUNT, SPILLER MEG, CORPORATION 
G. Platt. Pres. & Gen. Mgr 


W.Ellet, Vice President, 








Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, 27, Mass. 
Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 997 Aqueduct St., Montreal, P. Q. 
Exnort Agent for. Latin America: 
Interrational Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 






GUN IRON 














